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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there is growing concern among red- 


blooded Americans over our soft pedal- 


ling, hush-hush attitude toward the in- 

ternational Communist conspiracy. 

Khrushchev talks big. He does not muz- 

zle his military men when it comes to 

running down imperialistic Americans. 

Traveling American newsmen are ap- 
parently finding this concern reflected 
abroad. Constantine Brown, writing 
from Rome, says Europeans are finding it 
difficult to understand why our generals 
in Germany can no longer indoctrinate 
their troops against communism. 

Mr. Brown’s column follows: 

Wuyr or ENEMY So 
PEDALING OF FREE WORLD MESSAGE SEEN 
IN BROADCASTS TO CAPTIVE PEOPLES 

(By Constantine Brown) : 
ROME, ITaty.—The dullness of Voice of 
America broadcasts is surpassed only by the 
dreariness of the propaganda radio behind 
the Iron Curtain. While the Ed Murrow 
organization spreads the American story to 
various countries by treating them to tape 
recordings containing dull generalities about 
freedom and the nobility of man (mostly 
from such men as Senators HUMPHREY and 

FULBRIGHT), the Reds are equally boring 

with their denunciations of “warmongering 

Americans.” 


Obviously, attacks against the Red oli- 


garchy are not considered conductive to 
peace in our time or the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. 
Hence, speeches or statements by “reaction- 
ary” Americans, such as Senators BRIDGEs, 


GOLDWATER, THURMOND, Dopp, and LONG, 


must be taboo. This, at least, is this report- 
er’s conclusion after having heard a whole 
month of Voice of America broadcasts while 
in Germany and Switzerland recently. 
There are the inevitable gentle slaps at the 
Soviets by some of the Voice of America edi- 
torialists. But they carry nowhere near the 
weight which the above mentioned Senators 


‘carry. 


Foreigners, and particularly Germans, lis- 
ten with genuine interest to what America 
has to say—particularly those in the legisla- 
tive branch of Government. They follow 
with an interest akin to anxiety the dis- 
patches from Washington. | 

I found no German, or for that miatter 
any other European, who doubts the sin- 
cerity of President Kennedy’s line of stern- 
ness toward Moscow. But equally, I found 


nobody who does not ask, “How can we rec- 


oncile what your President tells us with 
what his own important party leaders and 
especially the chairman of the most impor- 
tant Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT, says in public, on the floor of the 
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Senate and in radio and television inter- 
views?” 

The suspicions of what may be termed a 
schizophrenic foreign policy started some 
time ago when Senator MANSFIELD, the ma- 
jority leader, and later Senator FULBRIGHT 
urged negotiations on Berlin after Mr. Ken- 
nedy had taken a formally strong stand on 
that very nfatter. 

And I found many Germans in responsible 
positions both in the government and news- 
paper profession, who wondered why Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Senate’s 
most important committee, had used his 
power and taken the initiative in demand- 
ing that the Defense Department muzzle the 
generals and admirals who were denouncing 
the Soviet regime and communism. I noted 
raised eyebrows on this subject, even among 
some Frenchmen who believe as firmly as we 
do in the civilian control of the military. 

The order was directed at men who may 
have the responsibility to lead their men in 


battle against the enemy. They were not 


guilty of any political activity; they were 
merely preparing their men for a tragic 


eventuality when they would be asked to 


risk their lives. 

Parenthetically, I add that while listening 
to a Frankfurt military station broadcast of 
a blow-by-blow description of war games I 
found the commentator describing the oper- 
ation of an advanced unit never said “we 
are now attacking the enemy.” The word 
“enemy” was replaced by the obviously diplo- 
matic expression “aggressor.” 

It is difficult for the hardbitten European 
military to understand why the generals can 
no longer indoctrinate their troops against 
the Communists who have been, in fact, de- 
clared enemies by Commander in Chief Ken- 
nedy himself. Before the last war the 
French and British also neglected to indoc- 
trinate their forces. The result was disas- 
trous for the French, at least. Their men 
believed they were fighting to save Poland. 
Their spirit was not in it and they fought 
badly. Not until they went down in defeat 
and General De Gaulle began his national 
movement from England did the new French 
forces realize that they were fighting for the 
survival of France as a free nation. 

Are we going to allow our defense forces 
to believe they may be fighting to save 
Berlin for Germany? That deduction is im- 
plied if the full truth of the Communist 
worldwide conspiracy is not brought with 
full force to the attention of the men in the 


Army, Navy, and Air Force. Or are there two 


policies in the United States? That of the 


Chief Executive, strongly backed by the 


American people, and the other by a few in- 
fluential Members of Congress and certain 
invisible men in the administration? This 
question was asked of this reporter by many 
substantial men all over Europe who, by vir- 
tue of their positions, have wide knowledge 
about our official commitments. 

There is an inclination on the part of 
questioners to believe that the appeasers are 
still firmly in the saddle. How else, they ask, 
could it be explained that at the time Mr. 
Kennedy made his first two statements re- 
garding our policy toward the Kremlin Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT came out flatly urging nego- 
tiations. 

Strangely enough, we are now on the road 
to negotiating what used to be described as 
nonnegotiable. It is obvious, say those who 


have closely followed developments in the 


United States since Mr. Kennedy’s return 
from his talk with Mr. KEhrushcheyv in 
Vienna, that the appeasers are winning the 
first game. 


Report by Joint Committee of Judges and 
Members of the Bar on Use of Elec- 
tronic and Mechanical Sound Reporting 
in District of Columbia Courts and 
Tribunals | | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


- Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
court reporter has been the silent but 
indispensable man in legal proceedings 
for centuries. Without any fuss and 
certainly without any fanfare, he has 
performed a difficult and demanding job — 
with skill and precision. His profession 
is a specialized one. However, in this 
age of automation with its increasing 
emphasis on machines and not men has 
raised the possibility as to the use of 
electronic sound recording devices in the 
courts. 

Mr. President, this is a technical sub- 
ject which has been analyzed thoroughly 
by technicians, that is, a joint committee 
of judges and members of the District of 
Columbia bar. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of the 
joint committee be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JupDIcIAL CONFERENCE OF THE OF 
CoLumMB1a Circuit, May 11, 1961—ReEportT 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF JUDGES AND 
MEMBERS OF THE Bar To STupDyY, CONSIDER, 
AND TEST THE USE OF ELECTRONIC AND ME- 
CHANICAL SOUND REPORTING OF PROCEEDINGS 
BEFORE THE COURTS AND TRIBUNALS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(By Charles F. McLaughlin, U.S. district 

court, chairman) 

Pursuant to the resolution adopted at the 
1959 Judicial Conference of the District of 
Columbia, which called for the appointment 
of a committee of judges and lawyers to 
“study, consider, and test the use of elec- 
tronic and mechanical sound reporting 
equipment for verbatim reporting of the 
proceedings before the courts and tribunals” 
of the District of Columbia and which re- 
quired that “the results of any such testing 


be compared for accuracy, speed, economy, 


and feasibility with the present system of 
verbatim reporting,” the chief judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, on December 8, 1959, ap- 
pointed the following committee: 

Circuit judge, Warren E. Burger; district 
judge, Charles F. McLaughlin; Joseph D. 
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Bulman, Esq., Paul R. Connolly, Esq., J. 
Harry Welch, Esq., and Edward P. Troxell, 
Esq. Judge McLaughlin was appointed chair- 
man. 

This committee met several times to dis- 
cuss plans for a simple method of testing. 


Because the electronic equipment was not 


readily available and required extensive in- 
stallation, it was not possible to complete a 
thorough testing before the 1960 judicial 
conference. Accordingly, an interim report 
of the activities of this committee was sub- 
mitted to the 1960 judicial conference and 
the committee was authorized to proceed to 
the completion of its work. 

Through the cooperation of Hon. Warren 
Olney III, director, Administrative Office of 
the US. Courts, John E. Airhart, assistant 
director, and William R. Sweeney, vice presi- 
dent, Soundscriber Engineering Corp., North 
Haven, Conn., two Soundscriber electronic 
tape recording devices were obtained. 

Thereupon the committee recommended to 
the district court that a comprehensive sys- 
tem of testing the recording of court pro- 
ceedings by use of the Soundscriber be 
adopted in the district court. The chairman 
of this committee placed the following mo- 
tion before the judges of the district court 
in executive session at a meeting of May 10, 

1960: 

“Moved, that the judges of this court re- 
spectively in the order of precedence, install 
a sowndscriber in their courtroom and that 
each judge study, consider, and test the use 
_ thereof for a period of 3 weeks; that such 
testing be in addition to the customary 
verbatim reporting which presently takes 
place in that court and that the results of 
any such testing be conducted for (1) ac- 
curacy, (2) speed, (3) economy, and (4) 
feasibility with the present system of verba- 
tim reporting; and it is further 

“Moved, that each judge thereafter return 
“to the chief judge a written report of the 
results of said testing and of said com- 
parisons.” 

The motion was adopted. Thereafter, as 
soon as the business of the court permitted, 
engineers of Soundscriber commenced in- 
stalling the two available machines in the 
courtroom of the various judges of the dis- 
trict court on a 3-week basis. 

Following the conclusion of the test of the 
machine in his courtroom, each individual 
judge submitted to the chairman of this 
committee a written report. 

This committee has met on several occa- 
sions to study these reports and to listen 
to individual comments of the members of 
the committee. As a consequence, the com- 
mittee can now report upon the results of 
this extensive testing. 

From the comprehensive experience gained 
from the actual use of the Soundscriber 
equipment, which this committee found to be 
the most advanced and suitable avail- 
able, the committee feels and therefore rec- 
ommends that such equipment, at present, 
is not an adaptable or feasible substitute for 
the present system of verbatim reporting of 
proceedings in the US. district court by 
skilled individual court reporters. 

The machine possesses too great a sen- 
sitivity in that it records not only the 
spoken word but coughing, footsteps, rustl- 
ing of paper, and other extraneous noises. 
Yet its sensitivity is limited by the place- 
ment of microphones. Speech which takes 
place beyond the perimeter of sensitivity 
of the microphones is inaudible. In other 
instances involving with mul- 
tiple parties or multiple counsel, it is diffi- 


cult to distinguish from one sound tape 


precisely what has occurred. The machine, 
therefore, lacks the very important human 
functi discriminating — 


to what has transpired. 
Again this lack of discrimination idee 
not particularly recommend the machine for 
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use in instances where the court has occa- 
sion to refer back to prior testimony, com- 
ments or proceedings. Perhaps this is largely 
the result of a deficiency in the method of 
operation of the machine employed during 
the test period. In every instance the 
machine was operated by the courtroom 
clerk. The other duties imposed upon this 
person prevent him from maintaining a 
careful watch on the operation of the 
machine and from keeping an accurate log 
of the many signal points in a day’s pro- 


ceeding. 

Therefore, should this machine be used for 
the verbatim reporting of court proceedings, 
it would have to be manned exclusively by 
an individual whose duty it was to maintain 
a@ watch over the equipment and to keep 
a full and complete log of the various salient 
points in court proceedings or in the course 
of testimony. Thus no substantial economy 
would be realized by a reduction in court 
personnel. A human reporter would still be 
required to operate the machine. 

Although it is suggested that a transcript 
could be quickly provided from a magnetic 
tape, the necessity for such an immediate 
transcript is the exception in the district 
court, and in any event there is no substan- 
tial difference between the speed which 
could be obtained in this manner as com- 
pared to the use of successive court report- 


ers. 

Where the machine was used in courts 
having a great variety of business before it, 
such as the assignment court and short 
motions, where there are unavoidable inter- 
ruptions and consideration of matters piece- 
meal, the use of the Soundscriber is com- 
pletely impractical because of its lack of 
flexibility and again its lack of discrimi- 
nation. 

This same lack of flexibility and discrimi- 
nation in the machine would require, in 
order to obtain a suitable transcript, an 
adaption of courtroom practices and tech- 
niques to the requirements of the machine. 
Even if this was a desirable result, a con- 
siderable period of time would be required 
to educate both judges and lawyers to this 
new technique. All remarks would have to 
be made directly to the microphones. The 
sensitivity of the microphones would have 
to be variable and directional so as not to 
eavesdrop on either counsel or court. Bench 
conferences would probably have to be dis- 
pensed with and, in all, a new, rigidly 
ordered trial would have to be decreed. The 


committee feels that this imposes too rigor- 


ous a burden upon the participants in a 
judicial proceeding and sacrifices the spon- 
taneity of trial and the necessary indulgence 
to individualism to a technique for obtain- 
ing a precisely accurate transcript. The 
transcript is largely useful only on appeal. 
Since cases are not usually tried in order to 
be appealed, the necessary revision in trial 
techniques would seem to be losing sight of 
first purposes. 

The lawyers and judges comprising this 
committee are generally satisfied, on the 
basis of their own experience, with the pres- 
sent tranmscripts that are available from 
court reporters. It would seem desirable 
however for the district court to establish 
certain minimal standards of excellence for 
court reporters in order to avoid hiring the 
incompetent. Although this has been such 
@ rare occurrence that no substantial prob- 
lem is posed by the threat, yet such stand- 
ards should be imposed. One of the criteria 
adopted should certainly involve a require- 
ment that the reporter’s work product be 
readable by other reporters on the Court’s 
staff. In this manner, the inability to pro- 
cure a transcript by reason of the death, 
illness or removal of a reporter will be 
avoided. 

Accordingly, although the committee rec- 
ognizes certain possible future advantages 
in the use of electronic equipment for 
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verbatim reporting of trials and proceedings 
in the courts of this jurisdiction, the com- 
mittee does not feel that the art of elec- 
tronic reporting has yet reached such a 
suitable level that it is a proper substitute 
for the present system. This is not to say 
that the committee has adopted a position 
of fixed opposition to the adoption of an 
electronic reporting system at some future 
date. The development and improvement 
of methods, means and techniques for the 
utilization of electronic facilities and. devices 
is proceeding at a rapid pace. The commit- 
tee has taken notice of this scientific fact. 
The present impediments. which we have 
observed to the current use of electronic 
reporting may in the not too distant future 
be reduced or completely overcome. The 
committee is of the opinion that the pros- 
pects for suitable development of electronic 


-reporting are such that the developers 


should be encouraged in their work by offer- 
ing to cooperate with them in the way of 
providing additional testing, constructive 
criticism and advice. However, for the pres- 
ent the committee must recommend reten- 
tion of the prnenes System of verbatim 


reporting. 


Robert Ellsworth Gross 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a tribute to Robert Ellsworth Gross, in- 
dustrialist, philanthropist, and patriot. 

Robert Gross, born in Roxbury, Mass., 
graduate of Harvard, died Saturday at a 
hospital in Los Angeles. 

In 1932 Robert Gross, his brother, 
Courtland, and a group of associates | 
bought the bankrupt Loughead Aircraft 
Co. for $40,000. Today Lockheed, as it 
is now known, employs 66,000 people 
and has a net worth of $548 million, all 
in 27 years. It manufactures airplanes, 
ships, electronics, and does research and 
development in these and allied scientific 
fields. 

Robert Gross, who was chairman of 
the board since 1934, was president from 
1934 until 1956, when he was succeeded 
by his brother, Courtland. 

We knew Bob Gross as a fine citizen, 
an able executive, a church leader, and 
genuine friend. He was known for his 
extreme fairness to employees, his ap- 
preciation of the worth of others, his in- 
defatigible energy, his great modesty, his 
spirit of team play. He was truly an 
enlightened employer. 

Extremely conscious at all times of his 
responsibility to his community, his 
State, and his country, he spared no ef- 
fort.in doing his duty, as he saw it. 

.Burbank, Los Angeles City and County, 
the State, and Nation have lost a great 
citizen and many hundreds have lost a 
true friend. 

His memory, however, will prove an 
inspiration to many thousands. 

Today, memorial services will be held 
in St. Alban’s Church in Westwood, 
Calif., in final tribute to a distinguished 


American. 
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West Virginia Rehabilitation 
Agency Continues To Hold Top Rank- 


ing in Proportion: of Reha- | 


bilitated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 
Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, sta- 


tistics compiled by the Office of Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare reveal 
that the vocational rehabilitation agency 
of the State of West Virginia continues 
to rank first in the Nation in the pro- 
portion of population rehabilitated to 
productive and satisfying life. 

This fact was officially recognized in a 
telegram sent August 30, 1961, by Di- 
rector Mary E. Switzer of the HEW Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation to Gov. W. 
W. Barron of West Virginia. 

Veteran Director F. Ray Power of the 
vocational rehabilitation agency in our 
State has had associated with him an 
efficient staff and they have worked ad- 
mirably together in the building of an 
outstanding program and an effective 


organization. They are to be congratu- . 


lated on their achievements and West 
Virginians in substantial numbers join 
me, I am sure, in appropriately recog- 
nizing the fact that the program fash- 
ioned and administered by Director Pow- 
er and his staff throughout the State 


has been a most purposeful and useful — 


one which has brought real benefits to 
a substantial number of individuals who 
have been vocationally rehabilitated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the telegram sent by Di- 
rector Switzer to Governor Barron. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: i 

WASHINGTON, D.C., August 30, 1961. 
Hon. W. W. BARRON, 
Governor of West Virginia, 
State Capitol Building, 
Charleston, W. Va.: 

It is with greatest pleasure that I inform 
you that your vocational rehabilitation 
agency again has ranked first in the Nation 
in the proportion of its population rehabili- 
tated during the past fiscal year to produc- 
tive and satisfying life. West Virginia helped 
188 disabled people in each 100,000 of pop- 
ulation to achieve rehabilitation. This is 
the highest mark ever set by a State and is 
almost 4 times as great as the national 
average of 51 per 100,000 of population. The 
closest competitor among the States re- 
habilitated 152 per 100,000 of population. 
Not only did West Virginia lead in per capita 
rehabilitations but ranked fourth among all 
States in the absolute number of rehabili- 
tations behind only such populous States as 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. I ex- 
tend my congratulations to you and your 
legislature for your wise recognition of the 
value of vocational rehabilitation and your 
support of the program. I include congrat- 


ulations to your director of vocational re-- 


habilitation, F. Ray Power and the members 
of the extremely dedicated and efficient staff 
that he has assembled in all parts of the 


-his court. 
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State. Their work has been truly outstand- 
ing and it is all the more notable because 
of the economic and employment difficulties 
which have beset your State along with many 
other parts of the Nation. 
Mary E. Switzer, 
Director, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


Salute by New Haven Register to Judge 


Robert P. Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a great 
citizen of Connecticut is Federal District 
Judge Robert P. Anderson. Recently 
he had the heavy responsibility of 
naming the trustees for the New Haven 
Railroad, which went into bankruptcy. 
Judge Anderson conducted his own in- 
vestigation and appraisal to decide who 
would be the best men to serve as trus- 
tees of the railroad. He withstood heavy 
pressure from the Kennedy administra- 
tion to make a political appointment of 
the trusteeship. This he refused to do. 

The New Haven Register has paid 
tribute to Judge Anderson in an editorial 
entitled “Our August Salute to Judge 
Robert P. Anderson,” published in the 
issue of August 31, 1961. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Our AUGUST SALUTE TO JUDGE ROBERT P. 
ANDERSON 


If the rest of the Nation were to pick 
a man of the month for New Haven, the 
current choice would probably be Judge Rob- 
ert P. Anderson of the U.S. district court 
here. To Judge Anderson has fallen the task 
of launching the reorganization of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. And 
the judge’s conduct of this difficult task 
has prompted commendatory comment 
wherever people are concerned not only 
about the New Haven but wherever they are 
concerned for the health of all railroads. 

The course of justice is not easily defined 
in a matter so immeasurably tangled as the 
final bankruptcy of a railroad. 

The jurist who must lead the way, by all 
manner of steppingstones, to a new pattern 
of financial sensibility is called upon to 
consider the interests of the railroad’s own- 
ers, Of its operators (who are not always 
quite the same as its owners), of the re- 
gional public which is served by the carrier’s 
lines, and—beyond that—of the national 
good. There are management pressures, and 
union pressures, and public pressures and 
political pressures at work in such a situ- 
ation—and while they may not be instantly 
or directly felt by a judge clothed in the 
dignity and authority of the U.S. court, they 
are there and they must eventually be faced 
in one way or another. 

Judge Anderson has successfully weath- 
ered the task of selecting the trustees who 
will run the railroad as an ultimate arm of 
And in doing so he firmly by- 
passed the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Kennedy adminis- 
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tration for the sole trustee, ignored the $45 
million owed the Federal Government 
which might in some eyes have justified a 
Federal voice in the trustee selection, re- 
jected a trustee-candidate because his - 
“whole life and career are identified with 
political activity,” and turned for his 
managerial know-how to a team of estab- 
lished railroad technicians. 

Since then the Judge has emphasized that | 
George Alpert will have a voice in, but no 
control of, whatever reorganization plan 
evolves for the railroad. And most recently 
he moved to restore suspended pension 
payments to past New Haven presidents 
while questioning the wisdom of such high 
spending in some cases. 

Judge Anderson, in simplest terms, has 
displayed complete independence of view- 
point and of action in the crucial attack 
which he is mounting against the New 
Haven Railroad’s problems. He would, of 
course, be the first to see in this nothing 
beyond the judicial duty demanded of a 
man in his position. But in his clear and 
determined application of the law to the 
railroad mess he has provided the public 
with a fine demonstration of the law, and 
the bench, at work on a problem of the 
public interest. 

Only the first of the knots in this Gordian 
tangle have been cleared—and months and 
years of deliberation on this railroad issue 
may face Judge Anderson. But his efforts 
to date have been both illuminating and 
constructive—and surely no man in this 
community more deserves a public salute 
at the end of a busy August. 


Appropriation Bill, 1962 


HON. OTTO PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9033) making 
appropriations for foreign assistance and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1962, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the 7th year it has been my privilege 
and responsibility to report the mutual 
security bill for your consideration. 

Without a doubt, this is the most con- 
troversial, complicated, complex money 


bill that you are called upon to consider. 


During the 7 years in which it has been 
my responsibility to conduct investiga- 
tions, hold lengthy hearings, travel hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles inspecting 
projects and endeavoring to write a fair 
bill, I have yet to satisfy either side, the 
opponents or proponents of this legisla- 
tion. It is too much for many and too 
little for others. But I hasten to assure 
you that each and every year the Com- 
mittee has recommended funds in excess 
of the actual needs. 

As we come to you today, asking you 
to support the recommendations of the 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
we do so assuring you that we have 
again recommended ample funds for 
every program envisioned by the admin- 
istration. Should I not indicate at this 
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point in the record that the cost of 
- foreign aid since the end of World War 
II now exceeds $106 billion, and it is 
now, past, present, and planned, into 
97 of the 110 nations of the world. 
Even after reducing the President’s re- 
quests in the past 6 years in the amount 
of $44 billion we still left the program 
overfunded. 

Mr. Chairman, I can say frankly and 
factually that the committee is fully 
fortified with facts to protect its action. 
We have had to fortify ourselves with 


these facts in face of the almost unbe- 
lievable such as, to put it mildly, pres- — 


sure, promises, pleading, propaganda, 
persuasion, and political plum pulling. 
Can you imagine this, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have nothing but admiration for 
people with such enthusiasm. While I 
was reporting the bill to the full com- 
mittee, they were making telephone 
calls to get members of the full com- 
mittee to vote against the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations. And believe me 
this, the Assistant Secretary of State was 


passing letters in for distribution to the 


full committee. 
- The bill before you is the committee's 
bill. This year, as in previous years, I 
shall to some extent vacate my personal 
views and support the committee’s 
views. I do not find it too difficult to 
face up to my responsibility and present 
the bill as the committee has approved 
it, and that is, fairly and factually. On 
that basis, I ask for your sympathetic 
understanding and your unanimous sup- 
port, realizing if you will that it would 
have been impossible to have gotten this 
bill past the 12-man subcommittee and 
the 50-man full committee without be- 
ing fortified with facts. 

First. This is the largest foreign-aid 
bill that has been presented to the com- 
mittee in 7 years. Putting together all 
facets of the foreign-aid funds available 
for fiscal 1962 for expenditure and/or 
obligation, the total amounts to: 

Bill before you--.. $3, 555, 245, 000 
Unexpended prior years.... 5, 334, 134, 000 
Foreign currencies applicable 1,917, 400, 000 


10, 806, 779, 000 
175, 000, 000 


Recommended increase... 


Total_ ----- 10,981, 779, 000 


Now, we must take into account that 
just recently we approved $600 million 
for the Inter-American Bank. Also, the 
Export-Import Bank is authorized to 


make development loans up to $600 mil- 


lion. So that makes a grand total in the 
foreign-aid item, as such of $12,181,771,- 
000. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are fan- 
tastic and stupendous, but that is the 
way it is. 

Second. Explain public debt: Exceeds 
by $23,710,500,000 the public debts of 
all other nations of the world combined. 
So great has been our generosity and so 
great the demands for domestic and 
foreign aid this year that we have al- 
ready withdrawn from the Treasury dur- 
ing the first 1 month and 28 days of this 
fiscal year, $3 billion more than was 
withdrawn during the same period last 
year. 
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Third. Gold reserves. 

Fourth. Dollars. 

Fifth. Gold being drawn off a recipi- 
ent nations. 

Sixth. Explain in detail each item in 
the bill from the committee report. 


Gold: holding of United States and rest of 


free world Dec. 31, 1960 


United | Rest of free 
States world 
End of calendar 1952_| $23, 252,000, 000 | $13, 028, 000, 000 
End of calendar 1960_} 17, 766,000,000 | 19, 400, 000, 000 
asians — 5, 486, 000, 000 | +6, 372, 000, 000 


U.S. balance-of-payments position, 1950-60 
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U.S. balance-of-payments position, 1950-60— 
Continued 
[In billions of dollars] 


Balance 
en —l1.1 
+0.5 
—3.7 


Total dollar deficit (11 years). —21.5 
Foreign-held short-term dollar assets 
$10, 546, 100, 000 

21, 430, 600, 000 


Increased 10, 884, 500, 000 


Mutual security appropriation bill 
Fiscal year 1956: House bill__ $2, 701, 275, 000 


[In billions of dollars] Fiscal year 1957: House bill_. 3, 665,920, 000 | 

Year: | Balance’ Fiscal year 1958: House bill__ 3, 191, 810, 000 

Fiscal year 1959: House bill_. 3, 078, 092, 500 

—o.3 Fiscal year 1960: House bill__ 3, 186, 500, 000 

—j.1 Fiscal year 1961: House bill__ '3, 584, 500, 000 

—1.5 1$200,000,000 more or less? 

Authorization Committee Reduction 
Item act recommenda- below 
tions authorization 
Development loans. ____-- _...| $1, 200,000,000 | $1, 025, 000,000 | +—$175, 000, 000 
Development grants. -_--_-.-_- 380, 000, 000 , 000, 000 —121, 000, 000 
Investment surveys-_._-- — 5, 000, 000 
International organizations 153, 500, 000 
Supporting assistance __----- 465, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 —65, 000, 
Contingency fund. 300, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 — 125, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses_ __- 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 — 5, 000, 000 
EEE ES EST 1, 700, 000, 000 1, 300, 000, 000 — 400, 000, 000 
International Development Ass 61, 656, 000 61, 656, 000 |_- in 
ee nvewtcecconccese 4, 425, 156, 000 3, 529, 156, 000 — 896, 000, 000 


Note.—Plus $50,000,000 of unobligated funds and $100, 000, 000 of deobligated or dereserved funds for the military 


assistance program. 


Mr. Chairman, may I also once again 
bring to the attention of the House the 
strange occurrence of an international 
incident that happens almost’every year 
at the time when we are about to pass 
the foreign aid bill. It seems almost as 
if international events conspire to occur 
at certain strategic times. If it is nota 
foreign submarine lurking in our waters, 
it is the Chinese shelling of Matsu and 
Quemoy, or our Marines landing in Leb- 
anon, or the Russian sputnik, or the 
Nixons in Latin America, Haggerty being 
attacked in Japan, Khrushchev cancel- 
ing Eisenhower’s invitation to visit Rus- 
sia, Khrushchev insulting our President 
in Paris, or the U-2. Yes, and even the 
Korean war. This year it is the crisis of 
Berlin. 

Next year it will probably be some 
other crisis such as the Russians setting 
up a rocket screen at the North Pole. 
The strange incidence of these recurring 
crises is that we allow ourselves to be 
unduly influenced by them in our think- 
ing on foreign aid. These unnatural 
phenomena should not be allowed to in- 
fluence us to such an extent that we 
think that by appropriating more dollars 
we can set aside those things that worry 
us. 

In my opinion, foreign aid should not 
be a makeshift response to a sudden 
demand. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the 7th year in 
which it is my privilege to be chairman 


of the Foreign Operations Appropriation 
Subcommittee. During the past 6 years 
our subcommittee members have con- 
ducted our hearings dilligently, have 
made our appraisals impartially and 
have always attempted to bring before 
the full committee and the House a rec- 
ommendation that would give .the pro- 
gram an even chance of passage while 
taking cognizance of the overall de- 
mands of our national interest. Our full 
Appropriations Committee has always 
supported the totals we proposed for 
each year. 

‘Before laying before this House the — 
1962 appropriation bill for foreign aid, I 
wish to draw the attention of the House 
once again to the stupendous totals of 
our foreign aid program; the greatest 
giveaway program of all history. In 21 
years, from 1940 through 1961, we have 
assisted 104 nations of earth to the tune 
of $131 billion. This works out at about 
$850 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States during the whole 
period. Since the end of World War II 
the total is just under $91 billion. These - 
stupendous | sums stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

Our American Nation seems gradually 
to have fallen into the delusion that we 


are building up a free world fortress, 


with our military aid, economic grants 
and credits. The activities of our for-. 
eign aid program have become so wide- 
spread and complicated that few bureau- 
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crats administering the program have 
any comprehensive idea of all the aspects 
of our aid projects currently being car- 
ried out in 90 nations and in 30 other 
colonial territories. 

Repeatedly I have been cast in the role 
of the man who would jeopardize the 
foreign-aid program because I criticize 
the waste, the extravagance, the unnec- 
essary disbursements, the excessive 
buildup of personnel, the foolish plan- 
ning and programed needs, the uncom- 
pleted programs, the entrenched official- 
dom, as well as the perpetuation of their 
concepts. 

Once again I am being called to play 
the part of Joshua, to blow down the 
illusionary fortress of aid whereas my 
primary function, as is the duty of our 
subcommittee, is to cut and prune this 
ever-growing foreign-aid plant of ours, 
so as to contain it, to train its branches 
aright and by this very process to insure 
that fruit will result. Sometimes our 
pruning knife may cut deep, but the pur- 
pose is to cut our wasteful growth and 
insure proper results commensurate to 
the purpose and nature of our planting. 
As any good husbandman knows, with- 
out this pruning, the best of plants runs 
wild, loses its vigor, and dies off. 
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I have been, and still am, working 
toward the goal of controlled aid; aid 


given with a purpose, controlled by dedi- 
cated administrators, and checked con- 
tinually for fulfillment of its basic pur- 
poses. This responsibility we should not 
relinquish, as we are also responsible to 
our electorate in this regard. 

I do not speak in frustration, although 
many people write to me in deep frustra- 
tion because they do not see many tangi- 
ble results from our giveaway programs. 
Many may think we have cause to be 
frustrated because of our unremitting 
efforts to keep the foreign-aid program 
within reasonable channels and not suc- 
ceeding. During the last 6 years the 
committee has cut over $4.5 billion from 
the administration requests, but each 
year new requests are put forth for more 
money and newer methods of financing ; 
all this in spite of the fact that year by 
year the uncommitted total of appro- 
priated funds grows larger and larger. 


On June 30, 1961, this carryover fund 


totaled $5,443,412,000. 

Here is our proposal to the House for 
funds to be appropriated against the au- 
thorization as passed by this House: | 


Authorization, | Recommended | Bill compared 
‘Item 1962 in bill, 1962 with authori- 
Za 
$1, 200, 000, 000 $1, 025,000,000 | -—$175, 000, 000 
Development grants vee 380, 000, 000 259, 000, 000 — 121, 000, 000 
5, 000, O00 — 5, 000, 000 
International organizations and programs-_-_...............--- 153, 500, 000 153, 500, 000 
Supporting assistance pin 465, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 —65, 000, 000 
Contingency fund 300, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 — 125, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses il eeaeaaiaae hia 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 — 5, 000, 000 
1, 700, 000, 000 1, 300, 000, 000 — 400, 000, 000 
| 4, 253, 500, 000 | 3, 357, 500,000 | —896, 000, 000 


This appropriation request envisions 
a reduction of $896 million in the total 
as authorized. Our reasons for the cut 
of 21 percent of the authorization total 
can be explained briefly: 

Section 202: We feel that although $1.2 
billion was accepted by this House under 
the Saund amendment and also by the 
Executive, our proposal of $1,025 million 
for this fiscal year will be closer to the 


mark for loans that can be fruitfully 


made. On June 30, 1961, our Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and unexpended funds 

totaling nearly one and a half billion 
dollars, of $1,488,758,000. Granted that 
most of these funds might have been ob- 
ligated or tentatively committed pending 
this current legislation some time will 
elapse before all the contracts can be 
consummated. 

Our proposal that the Development 
Credit Fund be cut to $1,025 million stems 
from the fact that only a few countries 
will receive relatively the major percent- 
age of these loan funds—notably India, 
Pakistan and Brazil. It has been stated 
that only those countries could rightfully 
absorb these development credits where 
the preconditions of economic growth are 
such that capital investment can take 
place. Such preconditions concern edu- 
cation, social reform, public and fiscal 
administration and also a responsible 
corps of officials in the public services. 
It is said that these three countries men- 


tioned above will be primarily eligible for 
development credits because they are 
committed to realistic developmental 
plans. Yet, in India we have several 
hundred million of unspent rupees, re- 
sulting from our surplus farm products 
disposal plan, which we are already lend- 
ing them as long-term loans. Brazil is 
one of the countries that will benefit sub- 
stantially from our Inter-American 
Bank. | 

By cutting our current appropriation 
for development credit funds to $1,025 
million, we will still give the development 
program a leeway of over $2% billion 
to be spent during the remaining 10 
months of this fiscal year. This is an 
enormous sum of money for this pur- 
pose, and I sincerely doubt whether ar- 
rangements could be finalized whereby 
all the funds will be committed in cred- 
its.. By cutting the total we lessen the 
temptation to grant impractical] and ill- 
conceived loans. 

Section 212: I come now to develop- 
ment grants. The authorization is for 
$380 million; our proposal is that this 


. total be cut to $259 million. We arrived 


at this total by carefully weighing the 
needs of the developing nations, nations 
whose economies are such that even 
long-term credits could create a repay- 
ments hardship. One project loan must 
be very large in all its aspects to con- 
tribute to economic growth. In this in- 
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stance, the greatest necessity is for 
small projects that will gradually help to 
build up the preconditions so very neces- 
sary to economic growth. Here again it 
is far better to proceed slowly. The very 
nature of the hundreds of small projects 
in the 50 different Geveloping nations de- 
mand the planning, supervision, and ex- 
ecution of thousands of AID employees. 
Rather than disperse our attack on il- 
literacy, disease, and lack of technical 
facilities over too wide a field of proj- 
ects, let us keep the programs within 
bounds. In the past we have seen how 
many thousands of projects were ill- 
planned, ill-executed and finally left 
without completion in the rush to ob- 
ligate funds. To obviate the continu- 
ance of such slip-shod planning, espe- 
cially where we give the money by grants, 


let us not tempt our AID officialdom > 


by too much money. Unexpended de- 
velopment and special assistance funds 
totaled $243,803,000 on June 30, 1961. 
Adding another $259 million to that total 
will create an availability fund of over 
$500 million to be given away during 
fiscal year 1962. Accustomed as are our 
AID bureaucrats to the disbursement of 
large sums, I doubt whether even they 
could find enough projects on which to 
squander this total during the next 10 
months... 

Section 232: The next item concerns 
$5 million for investment surveys. This 
is an entirely new departure for the use 


of aid funds. The recommendation. is 


that nothing be given for this purpose as 
we already have trade, commercial, and 
investment officials in our foreign repre- 
sentation offices. In addition, the pres- 
ent ICA office is adequately staffed to re- 
lay investment opportunities found in 
foreign countries to our American busi- 
ness community. In our estimation, this 
sum will merely provide a good holiday 
for many people at Government expense. 
Any businessman seriously interested in 
investing in foreign ventures is quite 
willing to invest money in such surveys. 
If any company or association of com- 
panies is too small to be able to afford to 
do so then our Department of Commerce 
is always willing to supply the leads in 
the country selected. 

Section 302: The conference total for 
international organizations was for 
$153,500,000. This total is ample for our 
participation. | 

’ Section 402: As passed by the House, 
we allowed an authorization of $465 
million for supporting assistance. De- 
fense support assistance is supposed to- 
provide supplemental economic resources 


which countries receiving U.S. military 
aid require to maintain a healthy rate 
of economic growth. We suggest that 


the total be cut to $400 million. As of 
June 30, 1961, the unexpended funds in 
this category amounted to $673,491,000. 
In other words, over $1 billion in defense 
support funds will be available during 
fiscal year 1962. May I point out to my 
colleagues that it is in this category that 
in our subcommittee heartngs and in the 
audits of the Comptroller General it was | 
discovered that the grossest mismanage- 
ment of funds took piace. The largest 
percentage of the available funds has 
gone to Korea, Turkey, Cambodia, and 
Laos. In the latter two countries im- 
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mense sums of money were squandered 
on luxury imports on behalf of political 
functionaries who were subject to graft 
and corruption. We know what a repu- 
tation we got in Cambodia and Laos 
when this type of foreign aid was dis- 
closed. 

Section 451: President Kennedy re- 
quested $500 million for his emergency 
fund. The House authorization cut this 
down to $300 million. We recommend 
that appropriation of $175 million be 
made. On June 30, 1961, this unex- 
pended total of the President’s contin- 
gency fund consisted of $252,106,000 
plus $50,757,000 in his Asian fund. By 
appropriating the total as suggested the 
fund will rise to over $457 million. 
Surely this total will be sufficient for any 
exceptional needs in the immediate fu- 
ture. In addition, the President has 
access to several billion dollars of coun- 
terpart funds for emergency relief and 
_ famine. 

Section 504: The House authorized 
$1,700 million in military assistance for 
fiscal year 1962. Our recommendation 
is that an appropriation of $1,475 million 
be made. On June 30, 1961, unexpended 
funds in this category amounted to 
$2,519,643,000. The new appropriation 
will bring the total to over $4 billion. 
I submit that this category is oversup- 
plied with funds for it is largely a book- 
keeping transaction. Much of the mili- 
tary material shipped Overseas came 
our surplus military stockpile. It is 
merely a bookkeeping entry whether we 
charge $1, $20,000, or $2 million for a 
surplus tank or plan. | 

It has been proved time and again 
that an appalling wastefulness has oc- 
curred in this category—just one exam- 
ple concerns the building of the latest 
type of Army barracks for soldiers in 
Iran, with most moden kitchen and 
dining facilities and washrooms, whereas 
the simple soldiers preferred to cook 
their food over an open fire and sold the 
bathroom fixtures in the nearest towns. 
ae e cases, our military assistance 
has umed the form of a prestige 
buildup, for example, in our supplying 
the latest jet fighters to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia. The question has_ arisen 
whether we should supply military aid 
to any members of the neutralist bloc of 
nations. They themselves decry such 
aid and unless such aid is for our over- 
sea military security, such as airfields, 
bases and pipelines, we should be ex- 
tremely careful not to antagonize any 
other of our free world friends. Where 
military aid in the form of the latest 
rockets or other missiles is demanded, it 
would be extremely detrimental to our 
own interests to supply these. In any 
case, most of the industrialized nations 
are now on their economic feet as it were, 
and are quite capable of bearing their 
own defense costs, rather than having 
these paid by the American taxpayer. 

May I also.point out that in the past 
there has been a continuous sequence 
of transfers between the defense support 
funds, military assistance funds and the 
President’s contingency funds. By cut- 
ting the military assistance funds to 
$1,300 million, leeway for any military 
emergency will still be allowed by the 
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availability of funds in the other cate- 
gories, funds that can easily be trans- 
ferred for exceptional needs. 

Section 635: The House authorized 


- $50 million for administrative expenses. 


We have cut this total to $45 million. 


. On June 30, 1961, over $8 million in un- 
expended funds were available. In any 


case we suggest that the new AID agency 
be staffed by capable men and that much 
of the deadwood or holdovers from the 
previous alphabetical agencies’ be 
dropped. Too many of the intermediate 


echelons are there merely to protect 


their jobs and have not kept abreast of 


the dynamic changes in our national pol-. 


icies or methods to achieve our aims. 

Peace Corps: It has been estimated 
that $40 million be appropriated for the 
Peace Corps for the first year. Since the 
program is in its infancy and there is 
much doubt as to its effectiveness, our 
proposal is that $20 million be appropri- 
ated as a start. Should this program 
succeed during the first year, assurances 
can be given that Congress will always 
lend a sympathetic ear for expansion the 
next year. Instead of starting off with 
a huge bang or running as it were toward 
maturity, let us first learn to crawl and 
then as we grow stronger, increase our 
capability and pace. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said in the be- 
ginning that the pruning knife has to 
hurt to produce the best results. Even 
with all the pruning that our subcom- 
mittee has done, and which has been ap- 
proved by the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, a most substantial sum is pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1962 and I hope 
that our proposals will be accepted by 
the House. 


Democracy and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Wall 


Street Journal for August 8 carried an 
article by Reinhold Niebuhr which de- 
serves the best attention of anyone con- 
cerned—as who is not—with the world of 
today. Itis a dispassionate and thought- 
ful discussion of the concept of democ- 
racy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRACY AND Communism—Ovr INSTITU- 
TIONS ARE Nor ALWAYS APPLICABLE AS 
COUNTER TO REDS 

(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 

The world is divided between the Com- 
munist bloc of nations and those who define 
themselves as members of the free world, 
and for the free world, democracy is the 
normative concept of government. 

But democracy is not an easily attainable 
form of government. As more and more 
nations achieve independence, and at all 
stages of cultural and economic develop- 
ment, the question arises whether we of the 
free world have not regarded democracy as 
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too simply and generally an alternative to 


communism in all nations and cultures. 


Democratic self-government is indeed an ul- 
timate ideal of political community. But it 
is of the greatest importance that we realize 
that the resources for its effective function- 
ing are not available to many nations. 

It is our common assumption that politi- 
cal freedom is a simple summum bonum.. It 
is not. Freedom must always be related to 
community and justice. Every comm. ity 
seeks consciously or unconsciously to make 
social peace and order the first goal of its 
life. It may pay a very high price in the 
restriction of freedom so as to establish 
order; but order is the first desideratum for 
the simple reason that chaos means non- 
existence. The situation in the Congo 
should persuade us of this obvious fact, if 
we had not been aware of it before. 

Order alone can, of course, be bought at 
@ very high price, usually at too high a price 
from the standpoint of those classes in so- 
ciety who must pay it. The second goal of 
any society therefore is justice. Aristotle 
defined justice as giving each man his due. 
Since in the long history of Western de- 
mocracy no one has ever offered accurate 
criteria by.-which each man’s due is meas- 
ured, we must come to the conclusion that 
open societies have solved the problem by 
allowing a free competition of social forces, 
which enables every force in society to make 
its claims upon society and to acquire enough 


social and political power and prestige to 


enforce its claims. 
MEASURING EQUALITY 


y And liberty and equality are generally rec- 


ognized as the twin principles of justice. 
But abstract radical libertarianism and 
equalitarianism falsely regard them as sim- 
ple historical possibilities. They cannot be 
simple possibilities. Liberty must be meas- 
ured against the community’s need for 
security against internal and external peril. 
Equality must be measured against the need 
for the hierarchy of social function by which 
a community integrates its life and work. 
That is why history has refuted both Jacobin 
libertarianism and Marxist equalitarianism. 


Democracy itself did not emerge in Eu- 
rope until the 17th and 18th centuries. And 
it did not come to terms with the necessities 
of justice in industrial collectivism until 
the end of the 19th century. This tardiness 
was in fact the reason for the Communist 
rebellion against bourgeois civilization. I 
think we may understand more fully why it 
is wrong in the present hour to present 
democracy as a simple alternative to com- 
munism if we reflect upon this history, 
attempting to answer two questions. (1) 
Why did free institutions emerge in Eu- 
ropean culture so very late? And (2) Why 
was Europe tardy in establishing justice 
within the conditions of an _ industrial 
economy? 

Democratic institutions emerged late for 
two primary reasons. High standards of 
literacy are required to prepare all classes 
to participate in the dialogue about justice, 
and particularly to enable the “lower classes”’ 
to make their claims and make them effec- 
tive. The nondemocratic European nations 
of our own day still lack this standard of 
literacy; we know that the “poor world” has 
not attained even the minimal standard. 

It is important to recall that the emer- 
gence of democracy in European culture 
depended on the development of forms of 
ethnic and linguistic homogeneity; on these 
depend communal cohesion. If these forms 
of the sense of kind and these instruments 
of communication are lacking, no free gov- 
ernment can either create them or live with- 
out their influence for order. 


Most of the European nations achieved | 


linguistic homogeneity through the transla- 
tion of the Bible into one of the many 
vernaculars; the printed language became 
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the normative language in triumph over the 


dialects, which are transmitted by oral tra- 
ditions. Among the nations of European cul- 
ture, only three have achieved both integral 
community and democracy under conditions 
of linguistic diversity: Switzerland, Belgium, 
and Canada. 

And the matter of language brings us to 
the matter of race. Language is an histor- 
ical achievement and therefore malleable; 
race is a biological fact. | 

Now if one surveys the non-European na- 
tions today, particularly the democratic ones, 
one must be struck by the ethnic and lin- 
guistic, rather than racial, hazards to na- 
tional unity which most of them face. The 
language riots in India in 1956 prove that a 
sense of common race will not do when 
there is a linguistic conflict in which no 
language may prevail. | 

And many of the other Asian nations have 


comparable difficulties with the ethnic and 


linguistic bases of integral community. On 
a much lower level of culture, the forming 
nations of Africa demonstrate daily that so- 
called African nationalism is really a 
pan-African revolt of the black races 
against their former masters. There are not 
enough resources of literacy and communi- 
cation-through-print to establish linguistic 
community. The confusion of dialects and 
tribal loyalties, of which the situation in the 
Congo is a vivid example rather than a 
unique phenomenon, makes clear that it is 
the pan-African sentiment of black men, to- 
gether with subnational tribal loyalties, that 
are at work here, stronger than the cohesive 
forces of nationalism. Free institutions can, 
in the words of the preamble of the Amer- 
ican Constitution, “establish a more-perfect 
union.” But they must presuppose some 


other kind of union, some force of loyalty 


below conscious political contrivance. 

Consider the situation in Ghana. The 
rather less-than-ideal democracy over which 
Nkrumah presides may be defective in dem- 
ocratic liberties because of the boundless 
egotism of the young African leader, drunk 
with the heady wine of political authority. 
But there is also the possibility that national 
unity was out of reach altogether unless 
rigorous and not quite democratic measures 
were taken to subordinate the powerful 
Ashanti tribe of the hinterland, proud of its 
ancient royal house, to the integrity of the 
new nation, whose parliamentary institu- 
tions were formed in the more sophisticated 
culture of the urbanized former Gold Coast. 

Two other passions further complicate the 
achievement of integral community below 
the level of conscious political contrivance. 
One is regional loyalty, which may coincide 
with tribal loyalty—and may not. 


INDONESIA, PAKISTAN 


We see that Indonesia, in addition to its 
other difficulties, must contend with the 
regionalism of the two large islands of Suma- 
tra and Java, one richer and the other more 
populous. Democratic institutions can solve 
such regional tension if the strains do not 
run too deep. But some of them run very 


deep indeed. Pakistan, one of the most loyal 


members of the free world, is functioning un- 
der a popular and seemingly beneficent mili- 
tary dictatorship because the parliamentary 
regime was ainable to mitigate the regional- 
ism of a nation divided into two regions a 
thousand miles apart. The previous demo- 
cratic regime was, incidentally, involved in 
corruption, a defect which is a reminder that 


_ minimal standards of honesty are prerequi- 


sites of a healthy democratic regime. 

If ethnic and linguistic homogeneity are 
prerequisites for community below the level 
of conscious political contrivance, then toler- 
ance amid a diversity of religions and cul- 
tures would seem to be also. Habits of toler- 
ance between different religious communi- 
ties—which political freedom may encourage 
but cannot create—are necessary to make 


given cultural diversity compatible with na- 
tional stability. 

But since it required at least 2 centuries 
to persuade the two warring versions of 
Christianity to live in a tolerably peaceful 
coexistence, one has some apprehensions 
about the ability of non-European nations, 
democratic or not, to establish political 
unity against the hazard of religious divi- 
sion. 

The former imperial India is now two 
nations rather than one because even Gan- 
dhi could not bridge the gulf between Hin- 
duism and Islam. Among the new nations, 


Indonesia in Asia and many of the new 


African nations (particularly Nigeria), have 
diverse cultures, containing Islamic, Chris- 
tian, and primitive religious elements. Our 
recent presidential campaign, which certain- 
ly did not threaten the unity of this Nation, 
was nevertheless a reminder of the virulence 
which religious passion may reach even in a 
highly cultured nation. ie 

To sum up: Many of the nations to whom 
we commend democracy quite obviously do 
not have the prerequisities of national unity 
which were fashioned in Europe before the 
rise of free governments. 

To glimpse the vast difficulty of establish- 
ing democracy, it is even more important 
to consider our second question, to attempt 
to recount the reasons why the European 
democracy was so tardy in coming to terms 


with problems of justice in an industrial 


society. To begin with, let us agree that 
modern industrial cultures do not have the 
simple two-class social structure of bour- 
geoisie and proletariat which the Commu- 
nist dogma affirms. They have a complex 
pattern of class interests. 

They have not, in fact, been able to 
achieve health without establishing a toler- 
able equilibrium of power between at least 
four classes: The class of landed wealth, the 
middle class of commercial and industrial 
owners, the industrial workers, and the men 
of the soil. Or more exactly, since landed 
wealth has been either liquidated in the rise 
of democracy (as it was in France) or has 
been nonexistent (as in the new nations of 
America and the British Commonwealth) or 
has been gradually merged with the new 
commercial classes (as in Britain), modern 
free governments have had to achieve some 
kind of tolerable equilibrium of power 
among the three remaining classes. 

Of these, the men of the soil, whether 
Asian peasants or European yeomen or Amer- 
ican and Canadian farmers, appear to be 
the stuff of history rather than the creators 
of historical dynamic. 


WORKERS AND BOURGEOISIE 
Only two, then, of the four classes of 


Western history, the bourgeoisie and the in- C@NS 


dustrial workers, have been politically dy- 
namic. The Communist dogma pictures 
them as the protagonists of two contradictory 
forces which are marching toward the Arma- 
geddon of history. Their roles in the history 


of Western democracy have in fact been 


somewhat more complex. They were par- 
tially hostile forces and partially allies in 
destroying the mold of traditional feudal, 
monarchial society. Undoubtedly the middle 
classes, pictured by the Communist dogma 
as the devils of history, were the primary 
agents of rebellion. They could find no place 
in the traditional feudal-agrarian order for 
their new and more flexible and dynamic 
forms of property, and they were conscious 
of the significance of their own competence 
and initiative, which was not adequately rec- 
ognized by political regimes dominated by 
landed wealth. 

The right of the franchise, which was 


‘destined to refute the Communist charge 


that bourgeois democracy was nothing but 
the “executive committee of the owning 
classes,” was indeed established partly to 
serve the interests of the owning classes; but 
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it was extended, by political forces beyond 
their control, to give political power to the 
Class which was pressing on their heels as 
democracy and industrialization progressed. 

The slow diffusion of the right of suffrage 
had much to-do with the tardiness of Eu- 
ropean democracy in establishing justice in 
the contest of forces in an essentially col- 
lectivist technical society. Yet more impor- 


tant, and more laggard, was the decline of 
the individualistic approach to collective 


problems, the inheritance of traditional 
bourgeois democracy. 

The classical expression of this individual- 
ism was embodied in Adam Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations,” published, significantly, in 1776, 
and therefore contemporaneous with both 
the French and American Revolutions. 
Smith, the founder of classical economics, 
thought that the free market would guaran- 
tee justice by the automatic balances which 
the law of supply and demand would create. 
The price of labor, as well as the price of 
commodities, would in Smith’s theory be 
justly determined by the free market. The - 
obvious defect of the theory of laissez faire 
was that the individual laborer, with his 


family obligations and his lack of mobility 


in seeking employment, did not have equal 
bargaining power with the owners of ever 
more centralized industry. 

The whole of the 19th century (and in the 
United States the period ending in 1932) was 
required to correct this defect in the theory 
of bourgeois democracy, to grant the in- 
dustrirl worker the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, and to create the equi- 
librium of power which is the basis of Justice 
in any society. 


The Vanishing Breed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


, OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Max Rafferty, new superintendent of the 
La Canada Unified School District in my 
congressional district, is a sharp sighted 
and eloquent educator. 

His recent speech, “The Passing of a 
Patriot,” presents a disturbing picture, 
but one which is important to all Ameri-. 


(By Dr. Max Rafferty) ; 

I want to talk to you this evening about a 
vanishing species—the American patriot. I 
hope to show you what you and I have done 
during the last 20 years to make possible— 
nay, to render inevitable, this dwindling de- 
cline of a once noble breed. And, at the end, 
I shall propose to you a simple question: “Is 
this what we want?” 

First, go back with me if you will in time 
185 years. Our country is in a strange sort 
of undeclared war against the forces of des- 
potism, then as now. A young man volun- 
teers to go behind the enemy lines to collect 
information, also then as now. Instead of 
many thousands of dollars a year, he is being 
paid nothing at all, and here the parallel 
breaks down temporarily. But it builds up 
again when he is captured and tried as a spy 
and publicly questioned. | 

And then the parallels diverge sharply and 
completely and forever. Surrounded by the 
jeering foe, cut off beyond all hope of rescue, 
the rope already knotted around his bared 
throat and the pallor of approaching death 
already on his cheeks, he breaks his steadfast — 


| 
| 
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silence. With the wind of another world 
cold upon his forehead, he speaks one short 
sentence, and his words echo down the cor- 
ridors of time to us today, ringing and light- 
hearted and magnificent: “I only regret that 
I have but one life to give for my country.” 
His statue, with the throat still bared, 

stands today gazing with blind stone eyes 
across the green park in New York City, 
where I saw it not too long ago. He was 
a schoolmaster like some of us here to- 
night—God rest his soul—and he did not 
live to see his 22d birthday. 

| What were those blind eyes looking for 
& year ago, I wonder, when another young 
American—the end product of 185 years of 
public education—went on trial for his life? 
If the stone heart could have quickened, and 
the stone lips have moved, they might have 
spoken after this fashion: “I died, after all, 
for a dream still nurtured in the womb of 
the future. That dream, watered with the 
unstinted blood of countless thousands over 
the many years that lie between, has grown 
to glorious life and wonderful reality—the 
last, best hope of men on earth. Surely this 
youth—with reality to defend, not just a 
dream—will better my example.” 


DIDN’T KNOW 


And what would the stone ears have heard 
across the void of time and space? The voice 
of young America after well-nigh two cen- 
turies of growth unparalleled, wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice, power so staggering 
it stuns the imagination—the voice of rock- 
and-roll, high-speed, carefree young Amer- 
ica: “I didn’t know what I was doing.” 

And—while the sinister judges smiled and 
nodded and nudged one another knowingly: 
“I Know now I was risking world peace. My 
superiors were responsible.” 

Nathan Hale could have blamed George 
Washington, I suppose. He might even have 
had a chance to save his neck. Perhaps it’s 
just as well that stone ears can’t hear, nor 
stone eyes see, nor a stone heart beat heavily 
with shame for one’s countrymen. 

Oh, I can see what you’re thinking. 
They're not all like that. No, thank Heaven, 
they’re not. But this one was. So were a 
sickening, staggering number of our young 
men just 10 years ago who sold out their 
fellow American soldiers, and licked the 
boots of the brutal Chinese and North Ko- 
rean invaders, and made tape recordings 
praising: communism. So are all the phony 
sophisticates who clutter up our colleges, 
and who seem to spend every waking mo- 
ment agitating against ROTC, booing con- 
gressional committees, and parading in sup- 
port of Fidel Castro. 


Whether we like it or not, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this is our doing—yours and mine. 
Not in La Canada, thank goodness, but 
widely in California, in the Far West, and 
throughout the Nation, the great mistake 
was made by my profession, and by the voters 
and taxpayers who permitted it. 


BIG HAPPY FAMILY 


These spineless, luxury-loving, spiritless 
creeps came right out of our classrooms. 
Fifteen years ago, they were in our kinder- 
gartens. They went on our field trips to the 
bakery, and danced around ribboned poles at 
our May festivals. Only about 9 years ago, 
they were studying something called “social 
living” in some of our seventh grades. They 
were tested and guided and motivated. They 
were “adjusted to their peer groups.” They 
were taught that competition was bad, and 
cooperation was supremely good. They were 
told little about democratic capitalism, and 
that little was usually taught with a curled 
lip. They were persuaded that the world 
was very shortly to become one big, happy 
family, with everyone loving everyone else. 
They were taught to be kind, and demo- 
cratic, and peaceful. 
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These last are praiseworthy goals. What 
went wrong? 

There were two things, you see, what we 
didn’t teach them. And oh, how they 
needed to learn these. 

One was that most of the inhabitants of 
this big, bad-tempered, battling planet hate 
our American insides. This is hard to teach, 
and unpleasant to learn. It is the simple 
truth, nevertheless. 

The other thing should have been sub- 
limely simple for us to get across to the chil- 
dren entrusted to our care. It was to teach 
them every day in every necessary way to 
memorize and to believe and to live De- 
catur’s great toast: “Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations, may she 
always be in the right, but our country, right 
or wrong!” 

Had they been taught to love their country 
with the same passion that inspired other 
generations of American youth they would 
not now be wondering what all the fuss is 
about. They would know that their coun- 
try was in danger, and that would be enough. 
It was enough in 1861, and 1917, and 1941. 
It’s not enough today. Too many of them 
neither know nor care. 


SAVE THE NATION 


It’s our own fault, and this is what. 


frightens me. What will history have to say 
of my generation of educators—the genera- 
tion of the thirties, the forties, and the 
fifties. We were so busy educating for life 
adjustment that we forgot to educate for 
survival. Worse still, we forgot that the first 
duty of a nation’s school is to preserve that 
nation. 

Words that America had treasured as a 
rich legacy, that had sounded like trumpet 
calls above the clash of arms and the fury 
of debate, we allowed to fade from the class- 
rooms and the consciousness of the pupils. 

“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” 

“We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours.” 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.”’ 

Search for these towering phrases in vain 
today in too many of our schools, in the 
hearts and minds of too many of our chil- 
dren. The golden words are gone, and in 
their place brain-numbing projects on the 
Nation’s second-class mail service, units on 
the orange packing industry of Los Angeles 
County, or accounts of the trucking busi- 
ness on Highway 66. We must all, you see, 
grow up to be orange packers or mailmen or 
truckers or school administrators. We have 
no further need of Websters—nor of Nathan 
Hales. 

Our sin was greater than this, however. 
Patriotism feeds upon hero worship, and we 
decided to abolish heroes. Even the nursery 
rhymes, poor innocent little things beloved 
by generations of children and which had 
come down to us from time immemorial, we 
pronounced too “violent” and “sordid’’ for 
the children to hear until after we had tink- 
ered with them. The fairy tales we felt 
were far too crude, and so we neutralized 
and dehydrated Hansel and Gretel to the 
status of Cincinnati children on a Sunday 
School picnic, and Jack the Giant Killer to 


a schoolboy swatting flies. Everything that 


was fearful and wonderful and glamorous 
we leveled off to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. 
HEROES GONE 

Ulysses and Penelope have been replaced 
by Dick and Jane in the textbooks of our 
schools. The quest of the Golden Fleece 
has been crowded out by the visit of Tom 
and Susan to the zoo. The deeds of the 
heroes before Troy are now passé, and the 


peregrinations of the local milkman as he 


wends his way among the stodgy streets and 
littered alleys of Blah City are deemed worthy 
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of numberless pages in our readers. The 
sterile culture of the Pueblo Indians looms 
large in our curriculum, but the knightly 
Crusaders are glossed over. Bobby and Betty 
pursue this insipid goal of a ride in the dis- 
trict garbage truck with good old crotchety 
Mr. Jones, while the deathless ride of Paul 
Revere goes unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
It is interesting, and I think significant, that 
education during the past three decades 
has deliberately debunked the hero to make 
room for the jerk. 

Today’s hero—if there is one—is old fash- 
ioned in the oinephemous image of our- 
selves. 

He is “Daddy” in the second grade reader, 
who comes mincing home with his eternal 
briefcase from his meaningless day in his 
antiseptic office just in time to pat Jip the 
dog and carry blonde little Laurie into the 
inevitable white bungalow on his stylishly 
padded shoulders. 

He is “Mommy” in the third grade books, 
always silk-stockinged and impeccable after 
a day spent over the electric range, with 
never a cross word on her carefully made-up 
lips and never an idea in her empty head. 

He is Dick and Jane and Tom and Susan 
and all the insufferable nonentities who clut- 
ter up the pages of our elementary textbooks 
with their vapid ditherings about humdrum 
affairs which could never be of conceivable 
interest to anyone above the level of an idiot. 


DULL AS DISHWATER 


In my right hand I hold one of our Cali- 
fornia State third grade readers. Two of the 
principal characters are Paddyfoot the In- 
dian boy and Uncle Will the cottonpicker. 
Harmless they are, and gentle—and as dull 
as dishwater. 

In my left hand I hold a McGuffey third 
grade reader, published in 1879. It contains 
a hair-raising description of a trip through 
the Himalayas to Tibet, a short story illus- 
trating the horrors of drink, a series of fic- 
tional tales dramatizing Aesop’s Fables, and 
several poems by Wadsworth and Whittier. 

Quite a contrast. : 

Now please don't go home quoting Max 
Rafferty as advocating a return to McGuffey. 
Some of this quaint, old-fashioned material 
we would consider quite unsuitable for to- 
day’s children—especially the story of the 
town drunk who ends a career of crime 
breaking big ones into little ones on the 
county rockpile. 

But it moves. It sparkles. It interests. 

The boys and girls who were raised on this 
fare never forgot it. Even today, some old 
gaffer is apt to walk up to me after one of 
these talks and quote McGuffey verbatim— 
after 60 or 70 years. Which of our present- 
day pupils, I wonder, is going to recall after 
even 1 year how Richard Lane and nice Miss 
Allen the schoolteacher planted the flower 
bulbs in the window box for 15 pages and 
2,600 words in “All Aboard for Storyland’’? 

Why have we—for 25 years and more— 
subjected our children to this tripe? No 
wonder so many of them don’t read very 
well. We haven’t given them anything 
worth reading for almost a generation. I 


wouldn’t read this junk myself. Would 


you? 
OWE BETTER FARE 

In La Canada, we owe it to our fine 
teachers and eager youngsters to provide 
better intellectual fare than this. 

When I think of the doors we've closed 
upon the children. The wonderful pantheon 
of youthful gods and goddesses that my 
generation knew and loved; the great pa- 
rade of heroes who made old earth a magic 
place for boys and girls. 

Wilfred of Ivanhoe rode stirrup with 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, and the evil hold 
of Torquilstone burned eternal witness to 
the power of youth and goodness. Laugh- 
ing and shouting in the same great com- 
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pany rode Arthur with his Table Round, 
forever splintering their lances in the cause 
of right. Roistering and invincible swag- 
gered Porthos, Athos, and Aramis, with the 
young D’Artagnan, ever ready to draw those 
magic blades for truth and glory and the 
Queen. 

Remember? 

The horn of Roland echoed through the 
pass at Roncesvalles, and somehow caught 
and mingled in our memories with the far- 
off blast of Robin Hood, calling down the 
misty years upon his merry men of Sher- 
wood. 

Were not these fit heroes for our children? 

LOOKING BACK 


Apart and in a happy company leaped 
and played the Child Immortals. Hand in 
hand with longhaired Alice walked Christo- 
pher Robin, bright eyes alert for talking 
rabbits and greedy little bears. Sturdy Jim 
Hawkins counted his pieces of eight and 
chaffed with Captain Flint, while young Tom 
Sawyer kept a wary lookout for the menace 
that was Injun Joe. A battered raft floated 
to immortality upon the broad bosom of 
the father of waters, and Huck became the 
apotheosis of all boys everywhere. Meg, 
Jo, and Beth chattered gaily to Amy, and 
Dorothy skipped arm in arm with the scare- 
crow down the yellow brick road. Remem- 
ber? 

When—in any age—have children had 
such shining exemplars? 

It remained for our generation to turn its 
back upon the heroes of the children. For 
Siegfried in the lair of Fafnir, we have sub- 
stituted Muk-Muk the Eskimo boy, and we 
have replaced Horatius at the Bridge wit 
little Pedro from Argentina. : 

Mark this. Until Conant, most schools 
on all levels were teaching trivia. Today, too 
many—especially on the elementary level— 
are still doing so. _ 

If you doubt this, don’t take my word for 
it. Visit classroom after classroom in widely 


separated regions of this country, as I have ~ 


done. 

Watch the abler pupils grow dull and 
apathetic, bored and lack luster, as they yawn 
and watch the clock over Bill and Tom's 
Trip to the Farm, or Salty’s Fun at the Orange 

Grove. Then, suddenly—as though opening 
an enchanted window upon a radiant pag- 
eant—give them the story of the wrath of 
Achilles. Let them stand with Casabianca 
upon the burning deck. Trek with them in 
spirit to the Yukon, and with glorious Buck 
let them answer the call of the wild. Place 
them upon the shot-swept shrouds of the 
Bonhomme Richard and let them thrill to 
those words flashing lipe a rapier out of our 
past, “I have not yet begun to fight.” Kneel 
with them behind the cotton bales at New 
Orleans with Andy Jackson at their side, as 
the redcoats begin to emerge from the Louisi- 
ana mists and sullen guns of Laffite begin 
to pound. 

Watch their faces. See the eyes brighten 
and spirits ruffle. See the color come, the 
backs straighten, the arms go up. They 
dream, they live, they glow. Patriotism will 
come easily to them now as it does to all 
of us who know our Nation’s past—and 
love it. 

Teach them the grand old songs. How 
long has it been since California children 
learned to sing “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean’? And why was it dropped? Because 
someone—probably in the State Department 
of education—decided that the lines which 
end, “The Army and Navy forever. Three 
cheers for the red, white, and blue” were 
hopelessly out of place in our brave new 
world: of foreign aid and peaceful coexistence 
and collaboration. 

I say that we had better thank God for the 
Army and Navy. And—with half the world 


into the dirt. 
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at our throats—we had better teach our chil- 
dren that it is not a disgrace, but a priceless 
privilege, to wear our country’s uniform. 

The crux of the problem, of course, is this: 
*‘Do we believe it ourselves?” I am convinced 
with all my heart that we do. It’s not the 
fault of teachers as individuals that our pro- 
fession has been brainwashed for a quarter 
of a century with slogans like: “There are 
no eternal verities’’; “Everything is relative’’; 
‘“‘Meet only the felt needs”; “Teach the child, 
not the subject”; and—worst of all—‘Noth- 
ing is worth learning for its own sake.” 

. MANY FAIL 

The results are plain for all to see; the 
worst of our youngsters growing up to be- 
come booted, sideburned, ducktailed, un- 
washed, leatherjacketed slobs, whose favorite 
sport is ravaging little girls and stomping 
polio victims to death; the best of our youth 
coming into maturity for all the world like 
young people fresh from a dizzying roller- 
coaster ride, with everything blurred, with 
nothing clear, with no positive standards, 
with everything in doubt. No wonder so 
many of them welsh out and squeal and turn 
traitor when confronted with the brutal real- 
ity of Red military force and the crafty cun- 
ning of Red psychological warfare. 

We as a people have been taunted and 
reviled and challenged in the last few years, 
and months, as we thought no one would 
ever challenge us. A soulless thing slavers 
at us today on all the continents, under all 
the seas, and out into the void of interplane- 
tary space itself, a rotten, hateful, vicious 
entity. Our national nose has been first 
tweaked and then rubbed contemptuously 
The flag for which our an- 
cestors bled and died has been torn down 
and unspeakably defiled by a dozen little 
pipsqueak comic-opera countries emboldened 
by our weak-kKneed spinelessness and encour- 
aged by our sneering enemy. I don’t know 
when at long last the American people will 
tise in all the power and majesty of their 
great tradition to put an end to this role of 
international doormat which we have as- 
sumed of late, and which becomes us so 
poorly. | 

TIME IS SHORT 

But I do know one thing, when that time 
comes—and it cannot be far distant—we 
educators had better not be caught short. 
We had better not be caught withholding 
from the Nation’s children the wonderful, 
sharp-edged, glittering sword of patriotism. 

In a word, this means indoctrination. An 
ugly word? I think not. But if it is ugly 
to teach children to revere the great Amer- 
icans of the past—to cherish the traditions 
of our country as holy things—and to hate 
communism and its creatures like hell— 
then I say let’s be ugly, and let’s revel in it, 

What is the alternative? You see that all 
about you now, in all the headlines. Do 
you like it? As I said in the beginning, “Is 
this what we want?” 

Or rather, do we want our young people 
informed and disciplined and alert—militant 


‘for freedom, clear-eyed to the filthy men- 


ance of Communist corruption? Do we 


want them happy in their love of country? 


If your answer is “Yes,” then go home 
from this meeting tonight and get busy. 
We have not an hour to spare. It is to this 
that I propose we dedicate ourselves for 
the years to come in La Canada. If Al- 
mighty God grants us the time and the will, 
we may still be able to help preserve this 
lovely land of ours as it once was and— 
please God—will yet be again; a nation fit 
for heroes—serene in the knowledge of our 
past—confident and ready for whatever the 
future may bring—stretching in warmth 
of heart and unity of purpose “from sea to 
shining sea.” | 
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Preservation of Old Fort — by Con- 
gress Is Praised by Dallas News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH > 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in an editorial Thursday, August 31, the 
Dallas Morning News of Dallas, Tex., 
stated that restoration of Old Fort Da- 
vis will make it a mecca for many tour- 
ists and will preserve a fascinating spot | 
in Texas history. 

A bill to make Old Fort Davis a na- 
tional historic site, introduced by the 
gentleman from Texas, Representative 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, a companion bill to 
one I introduced in the Senate, has been 
sent to the President to be signed into 
law. 
Old Fort Davis, founded in 1854, was. 
a rugged frontier outpost that recalls to 
us our heritage of the frontier and the 
conquest of a continent. For more 
than a quarter of a century, soldiers at 
Old Fort Davis fought off repeated 
Apache attacks and protected the wide- 
ly separated ranches and lonely travel- 
ers from marauding Apaches and Co- 
manches. 

Representative RUTHERFORD deserves 
commendation for his dedicated work 
and leadership that is leading to pre- 
serving for Texas and the Nation the 
best remaining example in the South- 
west of a typical post-Civil War outpost. 

As the only Senator from Texas who 
has ever lived in west Texas, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to support and work 
for the Fort Davis bill, to call attention 
to this editorial in the Dallas Morning 
News and the fine work of Congress- 
man RUTHERFORD. Having visited Old 
Fort Davis first more than 30 years ago, 
I have long advocated this step to pre- 
serve for posterity this historic spot, 
nestled in the Davis Mountains of | 
Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to have reprinted in the Recorp Ap- 
pendix an editorial entitled “Old Fort 
Davis” from the August 31, 1961, edi- 
ion of the Dallas Morning News. | | 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oup Fort DAvis 

Restoration and upkeep of old Fort Davis 
are virtually assured by the Senate action 
to make it a national historic site. Already 
the House took similar action, and now only 
a few minor differences in the two bills need 
to be ironed out. 

This frontier fort, about a mile high in 
the Davis Mountains, is one of the most 
picturesque outposts of its kind. In early 
Texas history it played an important role 
in protecting caravans of gold seekers and 
settlers on their way to California and trad- 
ers going to and from Mexico. It also safe- 
guarded some of the early stagecoach lines 
in southwest Texas. Once a camel caravan 
from Texas to California camped there. 

Named for Jefferson Davis when he was 
Secretary of War, the frontier fort was aban- 
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doned and destroyed during the War Between 
the States. But later it was rebuilt and 
again served as a deterrent to marauding 
Comanches and Apaches. Its restoration 
will make it a mecca for many tourists and 
will preserve a fascinating spot in Texas 


history. 


Taxes Must Be Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a recent 
ae penetrating and analytical editorial 
from the celebrated Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram captioned “Must Taxes Be 
Confusing ?”’ 
This well-reasoned article relates to 
the incredible confusion and injustice 
precipitated by the court decision re- 
quiring Du Pont to divest itself of 63 mil- 
lion shares of General Motors stock. 


Who does this ill-considered decision | 
hurt? First, it hurts the companies 


concerned, and some misguided groups 
might deem them expendable, though 
this attitude is distorted and unfair. 

Secondly, the decision hurts the econ- 
omy by bringing elements of uncertainty 
and instability into two of the Nation’s 
greatest, most productive industries and 
related industries taken together em- 
ploying very many thousand American 
workers and industries vital to national 
defense as well as to general prosperity. 

Thirdly, this regrettable decision di- 
rectly, adversely, and most seriously af- 
fects the pecuniary interests of literally 
thousands and thousands of small peo- 
ple—moderately comfortable business 
and professional people, farmers and 
artisans, and men and women with their 
hard-won earnings and savings invested 
in Du Pont stock. 

The Telegram’s proposal to relieve 
these people strikes me as being meritor- 
ious and urgently called for to avoid 
unfairness and hardship, and in agree- 
ing with these sound editorial comments, 
Iam especially pleased to note that some- 
time ago, prompted by similar senti- 


ments, I urged our House Committee on 


Ways and Means and its able, distin- 
guished members and esteemed col- 
leagues to take effective action to 
ameliorate the threatened detriments of 
the court decision and report out fitting 
legislation to spare American industry 
and all the people concerned the un- 
happy consequences of unwise and un- 
justifiable legal divestiture of valuable 
property rights endangered by short- 
sighted judicial rulings. 

The question arises: How could any 
American judicial body arrive at such 
a@ warped and confusing result? Many 


intelligent Americans are wondering- 


how our courts could ever reach such an 
impractical and disruptive conclusion. 

_ The law and the courts are supposed 
to insure and dispense concrete as well 
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as abstract justice. When through er- 
ror, or obliguity, or studied transfer of 
assigned duty to the legislative branch, 
great violence is done to our system of 


justice and loss of confidence in the. 


courts ensues as has been the case in 
this instance. | 

There are those who believe that in 
tax matters Congress should merely lay 
out broad principles and leave specifics to 
administrative agencies or to the courts. 
This unfortunate decision does much to 
cast doubt on such a proposal. 

It is clear from this case that, far 
from leaving specific application of tax 
laws to administrative agencies and the 
courts, Congress must increasingly and 
more meticulously lay out and delineate 
not only the substantive law, but also 
the applications and detailed procedures 
by which tax laws shall be applied. 

In that way and probably only in that 
way can the people be duly safeguarded 
in their property and other legal rights 
and be protected against the oppression 
of overreaching tax collectors and courts 
moved more by sociological doctrine 
than legal precedents or congressional 
intent. I hope complete corrective ac- 
tion may be taken by Congress at an 


early date to achieve justice in the Du- 


Pont stock case. It would serve salutary 
notice on all concerned to respect the 


rights of the American people or face 


speedy congressional restraint. 
The editorial follows: 
Must Taxes BE CONFUSING? 


The Treasury and Congress appear to have 
joined forces once again to make a simple tax 
problem complex and confusing. Why is it 
that the pangs of taxes must be made worse 
by the extraordinary difficulty of computing 
them? 

The Du Pont Co. has been required by the 
courts at the behest of the Justice Depart- 
ment to divest itself of 63 million shares of 
General Motors stock it acquired more than 
40 years ago. 

Since the Du Pont stockholders are the 
ultimate owners anyway, nothing could be 
simpler than to pass along their GM shares 
to them. 


Thus a Du Pont stockholder who formerly | 


held a certificate showing a share of owner- 
ship in all the Du Pont assets including the 
GM stock, would now find himself with two 
certificates, one attesting a share of owner- 
ship in all the Du Pont assets except the 
GM stock and the other attesting the share of 
ownership in GM. 

He would be neither richer nor poorer 
than he was before. His dividends would 
come to him in two checks instead of one, 
but the total would stay the same as it would 
have been if no distribution had been made. 

The Justice Department would be satis- 
fied that Du Pont would no longer have any 
special “in” enabling it to make GM buy 
Du Pont products. And the tax problem 
could be equitably and simply settled when- 
ever the stockholder sold his GM stock. At 
that time he could be assessed a capital gains 
tax on the difference between what he got 
for his stock and what Du Pont paid for it 


back in 1917-19. 


But no, this won’t do. The Treasury De- 
partment has insisted that the distribution 
of GM shares must be taxed as dividend in- 
come, just as if the Du Pont stockholder had 
somehow been enriched by getting direct 
possession of the GM stock he formerly 
owned through the Du Pont Co. 

Since this tax would force heavy selling 
of both GM and Du Pont stock, with con- 
sequent depreciation of the value of both, 
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Congress has been searching for a relief 
means. 

But nothing so simple as the obvious capi- 
tal gains device. 

Congress is leaning toward a different cap- 
ital gains tax, figured on the amount by 
which the value of the General Motors stock 
received by the stockholder exceeds his cost 
of the Du Pont stock. 

May we spare you the intricacies of that? 
It will keep accountants and tax lawyers well 
occupied. 

The political principle seems to be that no 
stockholder should get anything, even a slip 
of paper, without paying a tax on it. But 
when he gets not only taxed but confused 
besides, is there no mercy? 


World Law in Platform for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 19, an Asian conference on world 
peace through law starts in Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Sponsored by the Ford Foundation, the 
conference will be attended by lawyers 
from 19 Asian nations. If the meeting 
even partially fulfills its objectives the 
conference, in my judgment, will be a 
historic landmark in efforts to lay a 
foundation of law and justice for peace. 

The world, I believe, can be particu- 
larly gratified that the legal minds of 
these nations are gathering together to 
try to determine and blueprint a funda- 
mental set of principles for order and 
peace in the world. 

Recently, the LaCrosse Tribune pub- 
lished an editorial entitled: ‘“‘World Law 
in Platform for Peace.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Woruip LAw IN PLATFORM FOR PEACE 

Lawyers from 19 Asian nations will attend 
an Asian:conference of world peace through 
law in Tokyo, September 17-20. It is the 
second of four scheduled continental con- 
ferences, sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 

The working blueprint for the conference 
has been distilled from the views of 10,000 
lawyers around the_ globe. “The great 
strength of this movement lies in its grass- 
roots nature,’”’ says Charles S. Rhyne, past 
president of the American Bar Association 
and chairman of the association’s committee 
on world law. “We are mobilizing a world- 


wide army of practicing lawyers.”’ 


In the view of many, and their number 
grows, some system of world law offers the 
only hope for ever establishing a just and 
permanent peace. The old ways simply will 
not work any more. 

It is to be hoped that a conference such 
as this will stir a world-sweeping moral tide. 
As former President Eisenhower said, if the 
world’s leaders do not find a way to peace, 
the people will do it for them. | 

But they must first vanquish the ancient 
enemies of indifference, apathy, and in- 
flexibility. | 
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Khrushchev’ s Global Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
test of whether we can _ successfully 
match wits at global chess with Khru- 


shchey will come over the Berlin crisis. 
If he can outmaneuver us there where 


will he move next? One thing is sure— 


he will not give. He heads a worldwide 
conquest. 

David Lawrence, widely read colum- 
nist, has ably outlined the game he is 
playing in an article in which he em- 
phasizes that an economic blockade by 
the West offers a bold and effective move 
to counter Khrushchev’s scheming. 

Mr. Lawrence’s article follows: 
KHRUSHCHEV’s GLOBAL CHESS GAME—PREMIER 

THREATENS TO CHECKMATE WEST; ECONOMIC 

BLOCKADE HELD ONLY RESPONSE 


(By David Lawrence) 


All over the world the guessing game is 
on. What is Khrushchev up to? Does he 
really intend to plunge the world into a 
nuclear war? 

Maybe the answer is to be found by exam- 
ining the situation in terms of what might 
be called a chess player’s strategy. For the 
Russians play a lot ef chess. Anyone who 
plays it must figure out not merely the next 
move but the move after the next and some- 
times two or three moves afterward, too. 

Basically, the Soviet Premier knows that 
any nuclear war means devastation as well 
as destruction of human lives in his own 
country. He knows that, no matter how 
quickly he may wipe out bases inside the 
United States by striking the ‘first blow,” 
he cannot at the same time render powerless 
all the manned bombers that are in the air or 
located at oversea bases. But, most impor- 
tant of all, how can he be sure that American 
submarines—hidden under the seas, with 
their Polaris missiles—cannot still inflict ter- 
rible destruction on his own people? Would 
he risk the loss of even 2 or 3 million lives 
out of his total population? Whose lives 
would these be? Nobody in Russia can 
know, sO a whole nation would become 
fearful. 

A player who knows he holds advantages 
on the chessboard plans to follow them up 
deliberately and thus win the game. The 
Soviet Premier has made up his mind to win 
the Berlin game first. He thinks he has his 


opponents in a trap. They talk big, but he 


assumes they will not act big. Take, for 
instance, what has happened since the seal- 
ing off of the border of East Berlin. This was 
a probing move by the Soviet Premier but he 
found out what he really wanted to know— 
that the West wouldn’t fight a nuclear war 
over Berlin. For all practical purposes, the 
Soviet Government has openly acted to annex 
East Berlin and has dared the West to fight 
back. Nothing has happened except the pro- 
nouncement.of some strong words of protest 
in diplomatic notes. 


The true goal of the Soviet Premier is to 
control all of Berlin. He cannot get this 


' immediately, so his strategy is to isolate the 


entire city and he plans to do it by signing 
a peace treaty with East Germany. Once 
this is done, the Allies will, of course, not go 
to war over it. They will wait to see if the 
air corridors to West Berlin are blocked. The 
Soviets will harass the corridors, and inci- 


dent after incident will occur to argue about. 
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There will be negotiations—a dilatory proc- 
ess that can last for years—but no military 
conflict. 

Meanwhile, Berlin as a Western city will 


‘gradually deteriorate not only in spirit but in 


its economic strength. All Mr. Khrushchev 
has to do is to read the news dispatches com- 
ing now from London, Paris, and Washington, 
and he will reassure himself that, even if he 
signs a separate peace treaty with East Ger- 


many, the West will not take any retaliatory 


action in a military sense. 

Resumption of nuclear tests by Moscow 
was doubtless designed as another explora- 
tory move. Already voices are raised in influ- 
ential circles in Britain and America against 
the resumption of nuclear tests by the West. 

What, therefore, is left? Are the Western 
countries just going to forget the game as 
Nikita Khrushchev proceeds to threaten a 
checkmate? If he wins Berlin, will he stop 
there? 


Unfortunately, most people in the West | 


have been led to believe that there is no 
way out short of war, and they are already 
saying: “Berlin isn’t worth a war.” They do 
not see that behind the Khrushchev maneu- 


vers on the world chessboard are dangerous © 


threats to press his advtntages in other 
areas. He has his apparatus operating at 
full speed in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
America is striving to offset this by a big 


foreign aid program. This is important, but 


it is of a long-range character and cannot 
at once frustrate the activities in which the 
Soviets now are engaged on every continent. 

There is but one course of action for the 
Western allies. It is painful and expensive. 


But it is likely to save the world from an. 


accidental clash that could lead to a nuclear 
war. The time is ripe for a pubilcly an- 
nounced plan of economic blockade which 
need not be imposed for many months to 
come but which the Moscow Government 
would recognize beforehand as an effective 
countermove and alternative to war. 
Cutting off not only the Soviet Union but 
all the Communist-bloc countries from eco- 
nomic ties with the West would mean stop- 
ping even the international conversion of 
Russian currencies, with which worldwide 
espionage is being financed today by Mos- 
cow. Any so-called neutral nation that sided 
with the Soviets and refused to join in the 
blockade could find itself blockaded, too. 
The West could not afford to tolerate any 
economic aid given to the Soviet Union 
from any quarter. The West has the power 
to contain the Soviets in their own area, and, 
to use a famous phrase of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to “quarantine” a 
potential enemy. 

The American Government, moreover, 
along with other Western governments, could 
appropriate enough money to help compen- 
sate their own citizens who might be finan- 
cially hurt by the economic blockade. Meas- 
ures like these are drastic, but they are better 
than a nuclear war. 


The Fulbright Memorandum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe we all recognize that the Reserve 
Officers Association speaks for our mili- 
tary personnel, reserve, and regular. It 
was therefore most interesting for me to 
receive a letter from the president, De- 
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the Fulbright memorandum. 

I believe that this expression by the 
ROA organization in Nebraska is very 
close to the reaction of the dedicated 
military leaders of this Nation who are 
serving on active duty, but who are un- 
able to express their true feelings about 
the Fulbright memorandum for fear of 
retaliation by civilian officials. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now include the text of the letter from 
the Nebraska ROA group: 

DEPARTMENT OF NEBRASKA, 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Island, Nebr., August 30, 1961. 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: The 
Nebraska Department of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, consisting — 
of 455 members, strongly urges you to oppose 
vigorously all parts of the Fulbright mem- 
orandum to the Defense Department. 

It is further urged that you support Sen- 
ator Strom THURMOND in his efforts to es- 
tablish an investigation of the origin of the 
memorandum. The gravity of this mem- 
orandum is such that Senator FULBRIGHT 
should be forced to reveal the origin and 
authorship of this document, normal sen- 
atorial courtesies notwithstanding. 

PAUL J. ROETTELE, 
Major, United States Army Reserve, 
President. 


We Were Had on A-Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL > 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star: 

WE WERE Hap ON A-TEsT BAN 


The Soviets have suckered us again. That 
is the real significance of resuming nuclear 
testing. 

We shouldn’t mix up the fact of new 
testing with the propaganda baloney about 
a superbomb. 

The fact was forecast from the beginning, 
and U.S. officials admittedly never really ex- 
pected to achieve a negotiated test ban. 

Consider how Khrushchev took us over 
the jumps in typical Red tactics. 

Four years ago, we enjoyed a very great 
lead over the Soviets in refinements and 
military uses of nuclear weapons. Our nu- 
clear scientists were foreseeing other major 
advances, and also some which gave promise 
of tremendous gains for the American con- 
sumer and the American economy. 

The Soviets were falling farther behind 
again in this field. What did they do? They 
announced that they were canceling all nu- 
clear tests for “humanitarian reasons,” and 
demanded that we do the same. 

They backed up this diplomatic offensive 
with a worldwide “ban the bomb” campaign. 
They preached the doctrine of dangerous 
radioactivity—and so did a good many “soft” 
people in the United States. | 

What did we do? 

We stopped testing and waited. We waited 
and we waited. As much as 3 years ago 
American scientists in this fleld were be- 
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coming t because of the restraint on 
them, and fear that we would lose our lead 
if we couldn’t move on ahead. 

This concern became evident finally when 
President Eisenhower indicated that we had 
waited about long enough. 

Mr. Nixon expressed concern that further 
delay was becoming dangerous to our nu- 
clear lead, and said he would set an early 
deadline and resume testing if the Soviet’s 
didn’t play ball—(if he were elected presi- 
dent. 
at that time, said he would 
not act hastily, but would make another 
college try at negotiations—indicating that 
a new regime in the United States might 
be able to negotiate more successfully with 
Khrushchev than the old one. He would set 
no deadline. That was uncouth of Mr. Nixon. 

So, we waited some more until the Rus- 
sians were finally ready. 

A high US. official told this writer just 
2 weeks ago that we actually had no real 
hope of fruitful negotiations on this issue, 
but would not resume testing because of 
“world opinion.” 

So, we waited. 

When they were ready, did the Russians 
worry about world opinion? 

They just blasted out that now they will 
resume testing, and without a quiver turned 
their back on their 4 year “humanitarian” 
campaign. It had served its purpose. 

The Russians have a different philosophy 
about “winning the minds of men.” While 
we have waited for them out of worry over 
whether other people will like us—and will 
doubtless use the Red test announcement 
to propagandize what nasty folks the Rus- 
sians are—the Russians decided there was 
a victory to be had in this too. 

So, they say that they are doing so in 
order to test a huge superbomb. 

They don’t care if people like them or 
not, if they can frighten people enough to 
submit to their tactics. 


Politicians will try to make another “prop- 


aganda victory” out of this Red move, but 
it’s hard to hide the fact that we have really 


been had 
C. L. Dancer. 


Let’s Stop Apologizing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Asbury Park Evening Press on Thursday, 
August 31, entitled “Let’s Stop Apologiz- 


I think that many of my colleagues 
will agree with me that it is time for 
us to stop apologizing to representatives 
of foreign nations who violate our laws 
and regulations. It seems to me that 
these people who are guests of our Na- 
tion should be expected to respect the 
authorities in our country just as well as 
any of our citizens. | 

I am always incensed when I read that 
some attaché of an embassy here in 
Washington is excused from traffic and 
parking violations while our own citi- 
zens are required to obey them. This is 
not right and I believe that our Govern- 
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ment would enjoy greater respect from 
everyone, our own citizens included, if it 
insisted that all should obey the laws. 
The editorial follows: 
Let’s Stop APOLOGIZING 


It seems that no matter what the United 
States may do in international affairs it pro- 
vokes but one response—criticism. When 
we send funds abroad in the form of eco- 
nomic aid we are either criticized because 
the amount is too small or because it finds 
its way into the wrong hands in the coun- 
try we are aiding. And, if we curtail our 
largesse we are told that we are stingy and 
trafficking in other peoples’ misery. 

Latest incident involving the unpopular- 
ity of the United States found expression in 
a set-to between a Guineaian diplomat and 
the New York police. It seems the diplo- 
mat’s car struck the rear of a taxi. When 
the taxi driver left his cab to survey the 


damage he claims the man from Guinea 


assaulted him. Police were called and they 
claim the Guineaians attacked them. The 
Guineaian Ambassador, defending his col- 
league, asserts that the exact opposite is 
true: The diplomat got out of his car to 
survey the damage and was attacked by the 


- taxi driver. According to this version, the 
police were at no time attacked. The New 


York police commissioner has made an in- 
vestigation of the matter and he finds the 
Guineaian at fault. 

This collision is simply one more accident 
in the life of a great city. Dozens of cars 
collide in the course of a week and scores 
of drivers embroil themselves in arguments 
as to which driver was at fault. But the 
man from Guinea is not content to let this 
pass as such. He sees an opportunity to 
belabor that nasty old capitalist Nation 
known as the United States. He proceeds to 
do so by charging the New York police with 
bias because they found his man in the 
wrong. And the accident, which his man 
caused, is described as having political 
overtones. Oh, yes, it also recalls a lynch- 
ing incident.” 

It has become standard procedure to 
blame the Western World for everything. 
Whenever a stupid head of state leads his 
nation down the path to disaster he always 
blames Western imperialism. Also, it has 
become standard procedure for this Nation 
to give the impression that the charge is 
true by stepping up economic aid to our 
attacker. No wonder it has become popular 
to attack the United States. It pays. 

We wonder what would happen if we re- 
versed our position. Suppose we told the 
Guinean Ambassador that our investigation 
shows his man to have been at fault and, 
since he has diplomatic immunity from 
court action, we wish he would go back to 
Guinea. And, moreover, if the Ambassador 
feels we are biased against him because of 
his race, and that a routine police investiga- 
tion has political overtones and is reminis- 
cent of a lynching incident, we suggest he, 
too, be deemed persona non grata, which is 
a diplomatic way of saying “Go home.” 

And, suppose, we told the nations who are 
being fed through American generosity that 
if they want our succor to continue they 
should act as if it were welcome. We might 
tell them that we don’t expect them to caress 
the hand that feeds them but we would be 
pleased if they would stop biting it. And 
we might also disabuse their minds about 
that old chestnut of threatening us with 
Russia. Stop telling us that if we don’t 
give them the money they ask for they will 
appeal to Russia. Let them appeal. They'll 
shortly find that they can do much better 
in the United States of America. 

We can offer no guarantee that this 
scheme will work. But in view of the 
colossal failure of the established pattern of 
giving to nations in distress we can’t believe 
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a change would do any harm. To date, and 
we glean this from the news reports and 
the statements of our own Ambassadors, we 
have an impressive list of enemies to show 
for our billions invested in foreign aid. 


The Late Eugene A. Tighe, a Dedicated 
Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
strength of our body politic is municipal 
government, and the success of our sys- 
tem is attributable to those officials in 
municipal government who give so much 
for a so little. At the head of most of 
these local governments is the mayor, 
usually a dedicated man, whose only de- 
sire is to serve the best interests of all 
his citizens. He not only has his official 
duties to perform, but in our smaller 
communities he must be a family coun- 
sellor, a guide to youth, and settle dis- 
putes of all sorts, real or imaginary, 
within or without his officialdom. Such 


a man is hard to come by, and once in . 


office is a paragon of strength to his 
community. 

My home city of Margate, N.J., has had 
such a man as mayor for the past 16 
years. He was the Honorable Eugene A. 
Tighe. 

On Thursday afternoon, while on the 
floor of the House, I was told of his death, 
and it was such a shock that I had to 
retire to my chambers, for Eugene Tighe 


was not only a great mayor, he was a 


close and dear friend. We had been as- 
sociated in municipal, county, and State 


government for 30 years, and what suc- 


cess I have had in my political life has 
to a great extent been attributable to 
the support of Gene Tighe. He was 
always steadfast and sincere—forceful 
when necessary, but always kind, un- 
derstanding and gifted with a deep com- 
passion for his fellowman. He was a 
model family man with a wonderful 
wife at his side and three fine children 
now following in their father’s footsteps 
as fine American citizens. As neighbors 
we watched our children grow up 
together, and he was as proud of his 
daughter and sons as I am of mine. 

While my personal loss is great, it is 
shared with thousands of our citizens 
of Margate, and the adjoining communi- 
ties of south Jersey. 

The greatness of this public servant 
is attested by an editorial appearing in 
the Atlantic City Press, as follows: 

MARGATE’S MAyor EUGENE A. TIGHE 

Margate has lost a faithful and conscien- 
tious public servant in the death of Mayor 
Eugene A. Tighe. Sharing in the loss is the 
entire seashore area, whose interests he ad- 
vanced both as advertising man and public 
official. 

There was nothing stuffy or pompous 
about Mayor Tighe. He was a down-to- 
earth, practical unassuming man. His shy 
humor usually came to the fore on his rare 
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appearances at Press Club dinners. The last 
such occasion at which we were privileged 
to see him was in May. 

He seemed in excellent spirits and parried 
some good-natured ribbing about taxes like 
the good sport that he was. Illness overtook 
him about two months later. He entered 
- Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, where he 
passed away last Thursday from complica- 
tions resulting from kidney failure. He was 
64. 

Even while hospitalized, he showed con- 
cern over municipal matters. Tighe’s public 
career dates back to the depression years of 
the thirties when he served Margate as mag- 
istrate, overseer of the poor and commis- 
sioner of revenue and finance. He became 
mayor in 1945. 

Under his leadership, Margate grew from 
a sleepy village to the thriving, bustling, ex- 
panding community of 10,000 that it is 
today. 

Politics was his avocation. His vocation 
was the advertising business and he was very 
successful at it. He was identified with the 
Dorland Advertising Agency since the Roar- 
ing Twenties, when under the aegis of the 
late Governor-U.S. Senator-Ambassador Wal- 
ter E. Edge, it pioneered resort and hotel ad- 
vertising. 

Like most men in public life, Mayor Tighe 
made some enemies as well as friends. But 
not even his enemies questioned his sincer- 
ity. His high sense ethics was the hallmark 
of his popularity. 

He will be widely mourned. The sympathy 
of the community goes out to the members 
of his family. 

Margate has lost a hard-working chief ex- 
ecutive, and the county and oe a distin- 
guished citizen. 


Money Can Grow on Trees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota is quite generally considered to 
be one of the Plains States and few peo- 
ple, including many North Dakotans, 
would recognize the State as being iden- 
— in any way with the wood indus- 

ry 

Mr. C. M. Nelson, president of the 
_ North Dakota State School of Forestry 

at Bottineau, N. Dak., has very kindly 
provided me with a copy of a news story 
appearing in the September 2, 1961, is- 
sue of the Farmer, a St. Paul, Minn., pub- 
lication, which describes the activity in 
the wood market in our State. 


I know that many of my fellow Con- 
gressmen will be interested in learning 
more about our fine State, and I am 
pleased to. provide this article for your 
information: 

THANKS TO NEW MARKETS FOR Woop, MANY 
NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS HAVE Founp REAL 
TRUTH IN THE SAYING THAT “Mowat CAN 
GROW ON TREES” 


About the time snows flies this winter 
an increasing number of North Dakota farm- 
ers and woodlot owners will be turning to a 
new but surprisingly profitable occupation 
for a prairie State—lumbering. 
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Forestry in North Dakota has suddenly 
boomed into a fast-growing business which 
is providing a sizable new source of income 
from standing timber, much of it owned 
by farmers. 

At Towner, N. Dak., for example, a wood- 
treating plant is now serving markets that 
until a few years ago had been overlooked. 
Homegrown poles, posts, crossties and lum- 
ber are being treated, then sold all over the 
State. Cottonwood from old groves is being 
sawed into crossties, switch ties and car 
blocking for use in North Dakota’s coal 
mines. Aspen poles and posts, treated with 
preservatives, are being used on North 
Dakota’s farms and ranches. Lumber for 
homes, and buildings on new Air Force bases 
in the State is also being treated at this 
modern new plant on the prairie, which be- 
gan operation in October 1959. 

At Bottineau, the Dakota Wood Products 
Co. completed its new plant for volume pro- 
duction of stakes and lath last March. This 
new plant provides a profitable market out- 
let for farmers whose trees have grown too 
large for sale as posts or poles, yet are not 
likely to mature into healthy sawlog mate- 
rial. 

These new plants at Towner and Bot- 
tineau offer complete utilization of farm 
timber, most of it harvested by farmers on 
their own farms. Thanks to new markets 
such as these, and to an accelerated pro- 
gram of forestry management, farmer- 
owned woodlands have become valuable in- 
vestments with a sizable potential for 
profit. Neglected farm woodlands, which 
heretofore weren’t worthy of much care and 
attention, now are being looked to with in- 
creasing interest, now that new markets for 
farm-grown timber are opening up. 

In eastern North Dakota, the Red River 
and all its major tributaries have American 
elm, green ash and basswood as the major 
forest types. In the Pembina Hills, Devils 
Lake and the Turtle and Killdeer Mountain 
areas, aspen, birch and burr oak are com- 
mon. Cottonwood is found in fine large 
stands along the Missouri and Little Mis- 
souri Rivers. In the Badlands area of south- 
western North Dakota, ponderosa pine and 
juniper are common. Of these, only elm, 
ash, basswood, aspen, birch and cottonwood 
are considered commercially important. 

The ash-elm-basswood type makes up 34 
percent of the commercial forest acreage of 
the State and contains 56 percent of the 
sawtimber volume. The aspen-birch type is 
second in volume, covering 28 percent of the 
forest area, but containing only 3 percent 
of the sawtimber volume. Oak covers 19 
percent of the forest area and has 12 per- 
cent of the sawtimber volume. Cottonwood 


covers 10 percent and contains 25 percent 


of the sawtimber volume. 

Seventy percent of the commercial forest 
land of North Dakota is privately owned. 
Farmers are the largest ownership group, 
accounting for over 40 percent. Other pri- 
vates owners hold less than 30 percent. Fed- 
eral and State government owns or man- 
ages the remaining 30 percent of the State’s 
commercial forest area. — 

North Dakota’s promising outlook for 
forestry didn’t develop overnight, nor did it 
come about solely by chance. It is the re- 
sult of a well-planned program which was 
started in 1957 when the State’s forest serv- 
ice conducted a survey to take stock of the 
situation. 

“We found farmers and others talked about 
managing their woodland properly, but only 
a very few were doing anything serious 
about it. Land clearing had decimated 
areas that should have remained in timber. 
Fires had and were ravaging vast wooded 
areas, even though increased protective meas- 
ures had been initiated. It was obvious that 
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a new approach was needed,” Duane Green, 
deputy State forester, told the Farmer. 

“Lumber in many cases was of doubtful 
quality, poorly manufactured and sold green. 
There was a complete lack of both local and 
regional markets,” says Mr. Green. “And 
without management and markets, timber 
growth in the State was exceeding removal 
by 77 percent. Worst of all, over 66 percent 
of that removal was due to mortality. Such 
removal of timber benefits no one.” 

The answer to the problem was obvious— 
farmers could be counted on to manage and 
protect their woodlands, if there was a profit 
incentive to do so. Creating the incentive 
was the key. It hinged on three factors— 
development of adequate markets for wood 
products, sound forest management, and 
protection of each farmer’s investment in 
timber, all of which go hand in hand. 


FIRST: FIND MARKETS 


In June of 1957, Vernon Meyer was hired 

as district forester and market utilization 
specialist. His first step was to survey 
local markets for the large volume of second- 
growth Aspen in the Turtle Mountain area 
of North Dakota. These surveys indicated 
excellent marketing possibilities for treated 
posts, poles, and lumber. When it was found 
impractical to ship raw materials out of the 
State for treatment, the attempt was made 
to interest local investors in undertaking 
such a venture. Leads were investigated and 
the necessary backing secured for starting 
the wood-treating plant at Towner. The 
North Dakota Wood Preserving Co. thus was 
born. 
As a result of that foresightedness, acres 
of timber which formerly contained worth- 
less trees are now being thinned and Nar- 
vested. Posts and poles are flowing through 
the plant to markets across the-State. In 
the first 9 months of operation, more than 
$30,000 was returned to farmers and other 
tree owners in the local area. Marketing 
of homegrown timber has afforded local 
farmers a chance to earn added income in 
winter when farming operations are slack. 
Forest fires have decreased. Farmer re- 
quests for inspecting and managing timber 
by the State’s forest service have increased. 
Farmers began “talking wood” soon after 
the new processing plant appeared on the 
scene. 

Additional surveys showed possibilities of 
an excellent market for stakes and lath all 
over the State. Aspen and Cottonwood are 
ideal for manufacture of these items and 
lend themselves well to high-volume, low- 
cost production. 

The company operating the new plant at 
Towner, recognizing the need to assure itself 
of a sustained quantiy of wood and also to 
supply these new markets for North Dakota 


- wood, aided in the establishment of its sub- 


Sidiary plant, north of Bottineau. New ma- 
chinery was installed and the Dakota Wood 
Products Co. went into volume production 
last March. 

Stakes and lath produced in the plant are 
bundled for shipment to soil conservation 
districts, contractors, lumber yards, and 
many Other customers who want quality lath 
at a reasonable price. 

“An average farm woodland the Turtle 
Mountain area will yield from 6 to 10 cords 
of salable “bolts” per acre, each 50 inches 
long and varying in diameter from 6 to 12 
inches. These are subsequently cut into 
stakes and lath,” says Mr. Green. “Gary 
Soland, a farmer north of Bottineau, earned 
up to $20 a day from his woods last winter. 
Now, with forest management, the produc- 
tivity of his and other farm woodlands can 
be greatly increased: Growth rates can be 
accelerated and poor-risk trees can be re- 
moved under the timber stand improvement 


practices of the ACP program.” 


| 
| 
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Some Pertinent Questions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter from an 
esteemed constituent. It is most 
thought provoking. It is addressed to 
all the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate: 

TOWNVILLE, Pa., August 31, 1961. 
To the Honorable Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the highest respect for 
your office and the deepest sympathy for you 
because of the testing times through which 
you are going. I would not add an ounce to 
your burdens but there are some questions 
in the minds of thoughtful Americans to 
which I believe you owe some answers. 

Before listening to, or reading, this com- 
munication, you will want to Know some- 

concerning the writer. I am an 
alumnus of college and university, was a 
former professor of economics and sociology 
in Morris Harvey College, have spent 32 
years in the ministry of the Methodist 
Church, am author of volume “Popular 
Amusements, Destructive and Constructive,” 
three later booklets, and over 100 articles 
which have appeared in leading religious and 
temperance journals. In politics, I am non- 
partisan. I have never belonged to any 
Communist front and have no sympathy 
with communism in any form. My ancestors 
have been in every war in the history of 
our country, always on the side of democ- 
racy and freedom. In the Hall of Statuary 
under the Capitol dome you will see the 
statue of General Muhlenberg of the Revo- 
lutionary War. He was in my mother’s 
direct family line. So much for personali- 
ties. Now for questions. 

1. Was not the U.N., with its vast facilities, 
for the exchange of information, its intricate 
organization founded at great expense for 
the purpose of helping to solve national and 
international problems? Why has not the 
Berlin problem been taken to the United 
Nations? 

2. Will a nuclear war solve any national 
or international problems, or accomplish 
anything but the ruin and desolation of all 
the major nations? If this is true, why then 


ever even consider a nuclear war—at least — 


without exhausting all possible means of 
negotiation? 

3. Is it sane or safe for any members of 
the Government to carry chips on their 
shoulders or hurl around ultimatums in an 
international atmosphere as tense as today? 

4. Concerning civil defense, have you read 
the article by your colleague, Senator 
STEPHEN M. YoOuNG, of Ohio, in the June edi- 
tion of the Reader’s Digest under caption 
“Civil Defense—Billion-Dollar Boondoggle?” 
What percentage of chances have average 
people of getting into their shelter after 
alert, being perhaps a long ways from home, 
or at work? How can they survive in the 
shelter when the oxygen in the air is ex- 
hausted by explosion? What will anyone 
find who gets out of the shelter except. all 
vegetable and animal life dead and water 
supply contaminated for 2 or 3 months? Is 
the statement being made true that the 
people are being misled to believe that they 

can survive bomb attacks in order to enlist 
their continued support of the cold war? 
Some of the highest nuclear authorities have 
told us there is no defense from hydrogen 
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or cobalt bombs, and some highest military 
authorities have told us that only a small 
fraction of enemy bombers can be intercepted 
before they reach their target. 

5. We are told by high authorities that the 
second greatest danger to our Nation is in- 
creased inflation. If we cannot pay the in- 
terest on our national debt in boom times, 
when can we ever pay the principal? Is 
not our national bankruptcy one of the major 
aims of the Communist Party? 

6. Is not the request for the appropriation 
of billions of dollars to put a man to the 
moon before the Russians utterly insane and 
irresponsible? The distance to the moon in 
relation to interstellar spaces is almost neg- 
lible. The moon, in relation to the number 
of other celestial bodies, is as a grain of 
sand to the sands along the shores of the 
ocean. 

7. Fifteen years ago we were arm in arm 
with the Russians, and the Germans were 
Huns and barbarians and now we are arm in 


arm with the Germans and the Russians are > 


the Huns and barbarians. Can civilized na- 
tions become Huns and Huns become civilized 
within the short space of 15 years? 

8. Iam wondering if the Members of Con- 
gress heard the debate on Cuba on the 
“Meet the Press” program a few weeks ago, 
on the Cuban situation, between Senator 
SMATHERS and the Washington correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian. If you did not, 
you ought to read the verbatim report. It 
seems strange that a foreign reporter should 
apparently know more about the history of 
Cuba, the rise of Castro, the revolution, and 
the present status of Cuba than a US. Sena- 
tor. Did not a leading Member of Congress 
recently say that the policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment toward Cuba is responsible for 
Castro and the present status of Cuba? 

9. Can any Member of Congress tell us of 
any instance in history, our history or the 
history of the world, in which a major arma- 
ments race was not followed by war? The 
last two World Wars have shot to a thou- 
sand tatters the motto “In time of peace 
prepare for war.” 
what they sow. If they sow bayonets, they 
reap battles; if they sow love, they reap life; 
if they sow hate, they reap hell. 

10. Why does our Government appropriate 
more billions to arm the backward states 
than they do to remove their poverty, disease 
and ignorance, which are the seedbeds of 
communism? How can our Government pro- 
fess to be seeking peace when it is spending 
more than $12 for war for every $1 spent in 
support of the United Nations? How can it 
make this profession when it spends over 
$200 in paying for past, present, and future 
wars for every $1 spent in the quest for peace? 

11. Has not Mr. Khrushchev, during recent 
months, offered to negotiate concerning the 
Berlin problem in a way which would leave 
the Western channels of communication 
from Berlin open? 

In conclusion, I would remind you that it 
is Congress, only, which can make a declara- 
tion of war, or authorize others to do so. 
Thus if nuclear war should come, yours will 
be one of the primary responsibilities. 


I believe that you owe it to the thoughtful 


citizens of our country to answer frankly 


the above questions. You may have ample 
reasons for all the decisions which have been 
made in relation to foreign policy, but many 
of us common people do not know all the 
reasons. 

Lest it be thought that I have been ex- 
pressing only my Own opinion and speaking 
only for myself, I should add that during 
recent years I have spoken in 610 churches 
of leading Protestant denominations, in- 
cluding Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Baptist, E.U.B., etc., and I have had an op- 
portunity to sense the opinion and feeling 
of ministers and laymen concerning our for- 
eign policy and the questions I have raised. 


Nations, like men, reap | 


even a snack bar. 


September 6 


I believe that you gentlemen of our Con- 
gress should know something about how the 
ministers and laymen of our churches are 
thinking and feeling, and the questions that 
are on their minds. 

Furthermore, several years ago I wrote ex- 
tended articles blasting our foreign policy 
which were published in leading Methodist, 
Lutheran and E.U.B. journals. I close, as I 
began, in expressing my personal regards 
for you, and believing that you want all of 
the facts concerning the opinions and feel- 
ings of the people of our country to assist 
you in making your crucial decisions. I 
remain. 

Yours fraternally, 
LEE RALPH 


Rail Officials Can Blame Selves for 
Financial Woes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 


clude an article from Trainman News, 
dated September 4, 1961, pertaining to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio, the Honorable STEPHEN M. YOUNG. 
I wholeheartedly agree with the senti- 
ments he has expressed as I have found 
that traveling by railroad between Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and Washington, D.C., is a 
strenuous ordeal. I can justifiably say 
that our railroad system has deterio- 
rated. 
The article follows: 


SENATOR YOUNG CHARGES: RAIL OFFICIALS CAN 


BLAME SELVES FOR FINANCIAL WOES 


WASHINGTON.—Senator STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
Democrat of Ohio, now knows why prospec- 
tive passengers on the Nation’s railroads 
“stay away in droves.” 

He took the 226-mile trip on the Pennsy 
from New York to Washington recently and 
said, “‘“* * * it is the last one I hope to take, 
unless conditions change.” 

Declared Senator Younc in the Senate: | 
“Four hours of traveling on a dirty, crowd- 
ed, poorly ventilated coach gave convincing 
evidence that railroad officials regard pas- 
sengers aS necessary evils and make their 


money carrying freight. 


“There was no dining car on the train, or 
Every coach was a candi- 
date for the junk heap. 

“Raltlroad officials should blame themselves 
for their sad financial plight.” 

The Ohio Democrat pointed out that he 
has received hundreds of letters from his 
constituents complaining of poor service and 
deplorable conditions on passenger trains, 
and asking that the Federal Government do 
something to correct the situation. 

He said it’s “noteworthy that trains which 
are kept in good condition, operate regularly 
on good schedules, and furnish good service 
are filled. When the trains are not in good 
condition and the service is poor, the num- 
ber of passengers always drops accordingly.” 

Continued Senator Younc: 


“Our highways become overcrowded as fast 


as we build them. Passenger trajn service is 


more and more becoming a greater necessity, 

especially in our large metropolitan areas. 
“Unless railroad executives immediately 

begin taking action to improve and expand 


i 
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this service, we may soon find ourselves in a 
transportation crisis of great severity.” 

He said it is of the utmost importance 
to all Americans that railroad problems be 
solved and that railroad officials respond to 
the demands of the times, offer good and fast 
service to people, attempt to accommodate 
prospective passengers, and go all out to keep 
travel on a reasonably accurate schedule. 
Officials must see to it that trains leave and 
arrive at the time scheduled. 

“Nowadays some railroad transportation 
officials seem to regard passengers as a nec- 
essary evil. If the train leaves on schedule 


and arrives not more than an hour late, they | 


consider they have done well.” 

Senator Younc contrasted rail service in 
this country with that in Italy where, he 
said, “it is a pleasure to ride on the Rapido, a 
bullet-shaped train making a long trip from 
Rome to Milan in 6 hours. This train is 
beautifully decorated, has new coaches with 
artistic panels, and passengers are offered 
Expresso coffee. The cost of making this 


400-mile trip is less than air fare. It is a 


trifle more than passengers pay on slow 
trains.” 

Asserting that U.S. railroads lag behind 
those of Italy in efficiency and comfort, Sena- 
tor YouNG suggested that perhaps rail of- 
ficials and unions in this country should 
ask our Government to invite Italy to send 
a reverse of the Peace Corps to the United 
States to teach our backward railroad op- 
erators to take proper care of passengers, and 
thereby earn money for dividends for their 
stockholders. 

“Why, in a country which sent a man into 
the outer atmosphere and returned him 
safely, have we failed to provide comforta- 
ble railroad trips from Cleveland to Cin- 
cinnati and from New York to Washington, 
to cite two examples?” 

Senator Younc also brought to the at- 
tention of his fellow Senators a letter which 
a resident of Shaker Heights, Ohio, had 
written Alfred Perlman, New York Central 
president, complaining of New York Central 
service and opposing the road’s petition to 
reduce passenger service between Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati. 

An angry Barry Pomerantz wrote Perl- 
man that he was protesting the passenger 
service cut because “I believe that less pas- 
senger service is what you and your railroad 
desire and are trying to meet this end by 
discouraging rail fare.” 

Pomerantz said other forms of transporta- 
tion are not trying to decrease service be- 
tween the points mentioned, but have in- 
creased service and are trying to make it 
more attractive. 

“Only the railroads have refused to face 
the competition,” he added. “In fact, with 
the way the railroads are running their 
business now, it leaves little doubt but that 
they are trying to discourage rail fares.” 

Pomerantz gave examples of the treatment 
New York Central passengers are given these 
days. 

“On two trips during the past year between 
Cleveland and Cincirnati, trains that car- 
ried some relatives and me have been de- 
layed for unreasonably long lengths of time 
for no apparent reason. On one such trip 


a train from Cincinnati, traveling to Cleve- 


land, usually a 6- to 7-hour journey, arrived 
in Cleveland 6 hours late. By doubling the 
regular traveltime this trip was turned into 
a 12-hour torture. 

“Another train that I had the misfortune 
of traveling on from Cleveland to Columbus 
stopped midway in its journey for a 3-hour 
delay. The train made a 4-hour trip in 7 
hours. This same train, by the way, besides 
carrying the few stouthearted travelers, also 
carried cockroaches. This in itself would 
make anyone not wish to travel by train.” 

“Your railroad, along with others,” wrote 
Pomerantz, “has tried to discourage rail 
passenger travel by unethical means, so that 
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you might, by showing to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio a loss of revenues, 
be allowed to curtail your passenger serv- 
ice and thus concentrate on the more profit- 
able freight service.” 


All-Federal Transmission System for the 
Colorado River Basin | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a letter dated August 29, 
1961, from Mr. I. W. Patterson, manager 
of the Empire Electric Assceaens Inc., 
of Cortez, Colo.: 


Hon. JOHN J. RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of the August 
15 issue of the Electrical West Industry 
Newsletter. We would like to call your 
attention especially to the article on the 
front page. 

It appears that the people of Canada are 
developing their own rivers, and not allow- 
ing the power companies to interfere. It is 
a deplorable situation when five profit-hun- 
gry utilities attempt to dictate to the USS. 
Government on the development of a great 
river basin. The privately financed utilities 
would do better to develop their own lines 
and leave this river development to the peo- 
ple who were authorized to build it. 

We urgently request your vote for the all- 
Federal transmission system for the Colorado 
River Basin. 

Very truly yours, 
EMPIRE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., 
I. W. PATTERSON, Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, after reading the letter 
from Mr. Patterson, I also turned to the 
enclosure and read the article referred 
to. The article reads as follows: _ 

Government seizure of British Columbia 
Electric and Peace River Power Develop- 
ment companies was approved without a 
dissenting vote by the British Columbia Leg- 
islative Assembly in special session August 3. 
Nationalization, made retroactive to August 
1, reportedly came as a surprise to utility 
management. 

Although rumors of expropriation had 
been voiced during political bickering be- 
tween Ottawa and the provincial govern- 
ment over Columbia River development, ap- 
parently British Columbia Premier Bennett's 
threat of a takeover was generally thought to 
be a bluff. 

Ironically, while Bennett was proclaiming 


BCE a crown corporation, funeral service 


was being held in Vancouver for Dal Grauer, 
chief executive of the utility and its parent, 
British Columbia Power Corp. Dr. Grauer, 
who died July 28 of leukemia, master-minded 
BCE’s $650 million postwar expansion. 

The takeover was effected by enactment 
of bill 5 or the Power Development Act of 
1961. Although existing legislation would 
have allowed the seizure, Bennett consid- 
ered the extraordinary implications war- 
ranted a special act. 

The new bill empowered the government 
to convert BCE into a crown corporation 
through (1) purchase of BCE common 
shares, held by the parent corporation, for 
$110,985,045; (2) issuance of $100 million in 
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special government bonds to replace BCE 
shares; (3) assumption of BCE debts esti- 
mated at about $399 million. 

The government promised it would, if 
necessary, take over other assets of the par- 
ent corporation, including B. C. Engineering 
and Western Development & Power. B. C. 
Power Corp., may demand that BCE buy it 
out at $38 a share, which would require an 
additional $67,014,955. 

Peace River Development Co., will receive 
the amount spent on engineering studies and 
surveys, estimated at between $5 and $7 
million. 

Under provisions of the act, all directors 
in the private company were dismissed. A 
new six-man board is headed by Dr. Gordon 
Shrum, former dean of graduate studies at 
UBC and the Premier’s hydro trouble 
shooter since 1958. President Harry Purdy 
was asked to continue in office and has dis- 
associated himself with B. C. Power Corp. 

In San Francisco August 9 for the open- 
ing of British Columbia House, Premier 
Bennett declared the province friendly to 
private enterprise and said that the federal 
tax on private utilities resulted in high-cost 
power. (For some months he had been 
pressing Ottawa for abolishment of the spe- 
cial federal tax on privately owned power 
corporations or for a larger share for British 
Columbia. Last March British Columbia 
got $260,000 as its share of taxes, estimated 
at $1,700,000.) | 

British Columbia cities have had no as- 
surance as yet of what, if any, “in lieu” 
taxes they can expect. Vancouver alone 
received some $1,800,000 annually from BCE. 

Bennett said that the Peace River project 
would be started immediately. A Columbia 
start is farther away because the treaty 
must be ratified by Ottawa and financing 
arrangements have still to be made. The 
Premier has indicated, however, that he ex- 
pects the federal government to allow ex- 
port of power to the United States and while 
in San Francisco he spoke of possible sale 
in California. 

Although the British Columbia Energy 
Board in its report made no firm recommen- 
dation that the Peace and Columbia be 
developed simultaneously, it said such a 
procedure was feasible, if export were al- 
lowed. The energy board said further that 
both are sound from an engineering view- 
point and cost would be almost identical if 
they were government developed. Its esti- 
mate: Columbia, 4.4 mills; Peace (private), 
6.59 mills; Peace (public), 4.37 mills. 

As presently planned BCE and British 
Columbia Power Commission will be kept 
separate, with the former developing the 
Peace and the latter the Columbia. Ben- 
nett said, however, that if Ottawa perma- 
nently blocked the Columbia development 
the two would be merged. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be seen imme- 
diately that Mr. Patterson is applauding 
not only river development by the Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia, but the 
expropriation of the property of the 


British Columbia Electric Co. and the 


Peace River Power Development Co. 
Apparently, expropriation is to be ac- 
complished at the will of the Legislature 
of British Columbia, and at a price to be 
determined by them alone. 

Mr, Patterson is applauding the very 


‘thing which many people have feared 


might be the end result of the pre- 
dominance of public power in the United 
States. The transmission lines which 
Mr. Patterson wants the Government to 
build would make possible the connec- 
tion of the Mississippi River Basin Fed- 
eral powerlines with Hoover-Parker- 
Davis and the Central Valley project of 


|? 

| 
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California. It would then require only a 
linkup with the Northwest Power Pool 
for a complete Federal grid to be estab- 
lished which would encompass the entire 
western part of the United States. Once 
this is accomplished, I can imagine the 
next step which could be advocated by 
Mr. Patterson and others who think 
like he does. In fact, I do not have to 
even imagine what would be suggested, 
because Mr. Patterson has just provided 
us with a blueprint. 


The International Trade Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
recently President Kennedy announced 
the appointment of Mr. Howard C. 
-Petersen as a special assistant to pre- 
pare an international trade program to 
- go into effect next year, after the expira- 
tion of the present reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. Mr. Petersen shows himself to be 
expert in the area of international trade, 
and in a recent speech before the Ger- 
man group of the European Committee 
for Economic and Social Progress he dis- 
cussed many phases of this great pro- 
gram. I have selected for insertion in 
the REcorD a small portion of that speech 
which deals with a facet of particular in- 
terest to me, concerning our agriculture 
and the problem of import competition 
from low-wage areas such as Japan and 


Hong Kong. One quotation from Mr. 


Petersen’s address is particularly sig- 
nificant: 


I think we cannot permanently refuse ef- 
ficient producers access to our markets. The 
general prescription of gradualness in trade 
liberalization in the approach I am sug- 
gesting will ease the process of adjustment. 
Also if, as I suggest, trade barriers are re- 
duced by all the members of the area the 
burden of adjustment will be broadly dis- 
tributed and less serious for any one coun- 
try. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One of the great common interests we all 
share is the interest in helping the under- 
developed nations of the free world toward 
a better standard of living and higher eco- 
nomic efficiency. This is nothing less than 
our interest in keeping as large as possible 
the area of freedom—the area in which the 
civilization we value can flourish. But each 
of us has a separate idea of what is a fair 
sharing of the burdens of such assistance. 
Insofar as it calls for increased receptivity 
to imports from less developed countries, 
each of us has an interest in not being sin- 
gled out for the adjustments such imports 
require. 

The movement toward more liberal US. 
commercial policy that began in 1934 has 
now encountered considerable resistance. 
This is to be seen in the imposition of quotas 
on petroleum, lead, and zinc. It would be 
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an oversimplification to this as en- 
tirely due to the interests of particular in- 
dustries that would be affected. The real 
question is why so many people who would 
not be directly affected share the hesitancy 
about further trade liberalization. 

The classic efficiency argument against 
high tariffs has never had a great following 
in the United States. The main force be- 
hind our tariff-cutting efforts from 1934 to 
World War II was the desire to help certain 
American export industries, including agri- 
culture, and a probably mistaken impression 
of the contribution this would make to eco- 
nomic recovery. The movement was carried 
along after the war on a wave of enthusiasm 
for the rebuilding of Europe. 

These motivations have now abated. So, as 
I have noted, have our tariff levels. 


We are concerned now in the United States 


with finding the right combination of eco- 
nomic polieies to reduce local pockets of per- 
sistent unemployment and economic distress. 

Our recent and continuing experience with 
our balance of payments is another factor 
stiffening resistance in the United States to 
further tariff reductions. Our large balance 
of payments deficits have revealed a quali- 
fication to one of our most persuasive argu- 


ments for trade liberalization: namely that | 


trade is a two-way street, and if we import 
more we will export more. We have seen 
that, for a considerable time at least, for- 
eigners can do other things with dollars than 


buy goods from us. This may seem an odd 


concern for a country that exports much 
more than it imports. But our problem is 
at the margin. Will our exports grow when 
our imports grow, or will increases in im- 
ports be unrequited? Our recent experience 
suggests that the linkage is much looser than 
we commonly said. 

All this does not mean we have come to an 
end in the liberalization of U.S. trade policy. 
Some of the influences I have mentioned are 
temporary. We are recovering from our 
recent recession, and our balance of pay- 
ments position is looking better. Improve- 
ment in these areas will weaken protectionist 
arguments. I think it is safe to say that 
the European economic community will find 
enough in the offers of tariffis reductions by 
the United States in GATT, especially when 
our offers are considered together, as they 
should be, with the concessions offered by 
Great Britain and others, to justify making 
permanent EEC’s temporary 20-percent re- 
duction in its external tariffs. 

Nevertheless, permanent and systemic in- 
fluences are at work. 

I think that there is a growing realization 
in the United States of a deficiency in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements procedure that 
is reducing enthusiasm for the program. 
The trouble lies with precisely that feature 
of the process that makes it appear so 
sweetly reasonable. We will consider every 
case on its merits, and make reductions in 
those cases where the gains exceed the losses. 
This is one of those instances where to 
consider every case on its merits is to disre- 
gard the merits of the case. For the argu- 
ments against tariff reduction are primarily 
arguments about particular cases whereas 
the arguments for tariff reduction are argu- 
ments about the tariff in general. To put 
the decision in the arena of particular cases 
is to stack the deck against reductions. 

The revival of European competitiveness 
was helped into being by US. trade 
as well as aid policies. That same revival 
now gives the United States pause in 
its movement toward further trade liber- 
alization. The same European recovery and 
modernization also created confidence that 
helped bring about the European Common 
Market. EEO discriminated against United 
States and other non-EEC trade, putting 
another stumbling block in the way of new 
U.S. trade liberalization. Although it was 
aware of these consequences—hopefully, 
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short term—the United States strongly sup- 
ported the establishment of the Common 
Market, and still does. 

One industry whose position in world trade 
worries us increasingly is agriculture. The 
advanced countries of the temperate zone 
are coming to regard agriculture as a cere- 
monial institution, like the Beefeaters and 
ravens at the Tower of London, to be main- 
tained at national expense. The Beefeaters 
and ravens at least attract tourist income, 
which redundant farmers do not. This sit- 
uation is especially irksome to the United 
States because we believe that we are among 
the world’s most efficient suppliers of many 
agricultural products and would export much 
more in a rationally organized world trading 
system. 

We have fallen into the trap of exempting 
agriculture from the efficiency considera- 
tions that apply to other international trade. 
The United States had a big part in con- 
structing this trap. We are also coming to 
recognize that we are among its chief vic- 
tims. The picture is, of course, complicated 
by the three-price system under which Amer- 
ican agriculture operates—the domestic price, 
the world price, and the development assist- 
ance price, which is effectively much lower 
than the world price. We have stimulated 
agricultural production by high support 
prices. At the same time we have limited 
production by controls, we have absorbed 
surpluses in Government-owned stocks and > 
we have disposed of surpluses outside com- 
mercial markets at concessional terms. On 
balance, we would sell more in Europe than 
we do if markets at home and abroad were 
free. The European restrictions on imports 
cannot be justified as a necessary offset to 
US. subsidies. 

Beyond this we should then seek a gen- 
eral cut by all countries that is in some 
sense “equivalent.” The term “equivalent” 
in this context is exceedingly slippery. There 
is intuitive appeal in the ideas that those 
who have the highest tariffs should make the 
biggest cuts, or that all rates should be cut 
equally, or that all rates should be brought 
down to an equal level. Quite aside from the 
fact that these standards point in somewhat 
different directions, it is hard to define them 
precisely ina significant way. . 

An important and troublesome problem 
will be the treatment of agriculture. U.S. 
agricultural policy has been one of the main 
impediments to rationality in international 
commercial policy. I think you should know 
that U.S. policy in this respect is no longer 
frozen but is in a state of flux. 

For one things, agrarian political authority 
is declining as the farm population shrinks 
and the redistricting of the voting popula- 
tion takes account of the shift. In 1929 a 
quarter of our population was on farms. In 
1950, a sixth of our population was on farms, 
and by 1960 our farm families accounted for 
only an eighth of our total population. 

_ For another thing, resistance has been ris- 
ing to the cost of producing farm products 
in excesses that have to be impounded in 
Government stocks. Price support and pro- 
duction control programs cost us $1 billion 
in 1954, the first time that figure had been 
reached. The cost was $2 billion 2 years 
later, in 1956, was over $3 billion 1 year later, 
in 1957, where it has hovered for several 
years. It is expected to go up to about $3.5 
billion in fiscal year 1962, Just commenced. 
And, these vast and growing outlays have 
not solved the problems: farm products 
taken off the market by the Government from 
1954 through 1960 totaled over $11 billion. | 

In view of these circumstances, a new 
search is on for a more rational U.S. farm pol- 
icy. The search centers on a hunt for effective 
and acceptable controls over production. We 
regard this as an open situation in the 
United States, subject to radical improve- 
ment, even if the improvement takes, as it 
may, considerable time. On this basis, I 
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think, we can hope for a restoration of the 
principle of comparative advantage to an 
important place in agricultural trade. We 
regard the principle of comparative advan- 
tage as calling for a reduction of European 
barriers against U.S. farm products. | 

I shall refer to one more problem, without 
pretending to have exhausted the list. This 
is what is called the problem of import com- 
petition from extremely low-wage areas where 
advanced technoolgy is in use, such as Japan, 
Hong Kong, and perhaps India. The prob- 
lem is that international trade has not ad- 
justed to the existence of a strong compara- 
tive advantage in the production of particu- 
lar items in particular areas. In the low- 
wage countries the average level of pro- 
ductivity is relatively quite low, but pro- 
ductivity in a few industries—textiles, 
cameras, transistor radios—may be nearly as 
high as the best in the world. There are 
several reasons for failure to adjust to such 
comparative advantages. The advantage has 
only recently developed in some cases. In 
other cases, it has only recently reemerged 
after the war. In many cases the adjust- 
ment has been postponed for a long time by 
quotas and tariffs. The problem is accentu- 
ated because some countries, and this in- 
cludes the United States, have been much 
more liberal than others in accepting the 
products of these low-wage areas, with the 
result that the burden of adjustment is con- 
centrated on them. 

I think we cannot permanently refuse effi- 
cient producers access to our markets. The 
general prescription of gradualness in trade 
liberalization in the approach I am suggest- 
ing will ease the process of adjustment. Also 
if, as I suggest, trade barriers are reduced by 
all the members of the area the burden of 
adjustment will be broadly distributed and 
less serious for any one country. Perhaps in 
particular cases further measures will be 
temporarily needed to moderate the adjust- 
ment process. Whether this is so should be 
the subject of international consultation, 
since it is all too easy for each party to dis- 
cover the need for its own protection. 


Tariff Could Stimulate More Shrimp 
F Fishing 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 
OF 


_ HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 23, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 8, the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 
held a hearing on various bills, including 
my own H.R. 6424, which would impose 
a 35 percent ad valorem duty on proc- 
essed shrimp and limit duty-free entry 
of unprocessed shrimp annually in an 
amount equal to imports of shrimp in 
1960. Because enactment of this legis- 
lation would preserve the domestic 
shrimp industry and open the door to 
expansion of Alaska’s infant shrimp in- 
dustry and because I am a sponsor of 
this legislation, I joined other witnesses 
in testifying in its support. 

Most people are not aware of the vast 
shrimp potential of the States of the 
Pacific Northwest. Yet, off the coasts of 
California, Oregon, Washington—and 
most particularly, Alaska—there exists a 
potential production which can equal or 
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excel the production of the Gulf and 
South Atlantic States. With an ade- 
quate market, Alaska’s vast shrimp pro- 
duction capability, estimated at 100 mil- 
lion pounds annually, would someday be 
realized. Hence, it is not surprising that 
Alaskans take issue with those who op- 
pose appropriate limitations on the im- 
port of foreign shrimp. 

Accordingly, for the information of 
my colleagues, I submit a cogent editorial 
which appeared in the September 2 is- 
sue of the Anchorage Daily Times, and 
urge support of the legislation in ques- 
tion. The editorial follows: 

TARIFF COULD STIMULATE MORE SHRIMP 

FISHING 


Alaska’s budding shrimp industry faces 


a bleak future if the trend in imports is 


allowed to continue. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission apparently 
doesn’t care. It has reported to Congress 
that Alaska shrimp are small in size and 
suitable only for canning. There is reason 
to believe that the commission was wrong 
on both counts. 

Alaskans should care because shrimp re- 
sources in the coastal waters of the State 
have been reported tremendous. 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has sup-— 


ported this view in reports on explorations in 
central Alaska, around Kodiak Island, and 
along the Pacific side of the Alaska Penin- 
sula. Russian fishermen have noted the big 
shrimp resource in the Bering Sea. Japan 
is actively fishing for shrimp there. There 
are also shrimp in Prince William Sound and 
southeastern Alaska. 

The Tariff Commission has taken a stand 
unfavorable to a quota system to protect the 
U.S. market from foreign imports. It has 
contended that a limitation would preclude 
development of shrimp processing for lack 
of adequate supplies of raw shrimp. 

Without a quota, there is reason to fear 
that foreign imports will swamp the USS. 
market with ruinous results to all American 
fishermen. 

The domestic market has tripled since 
shrimp were declared duty free in 1930. In 
that period, domestic production has in- 
creased some, but not as rapidly as imports. 
Foreign nations supplied 1.8 percent of U.S. 
market requirements in 1931, 36 percent in 
1957 and an estimated 50 percent in 1959. 
The number of foreign suppliers increased 
from 10 countries to 30, and is still rising. 

Proponents of the shrimp tariff and quota 
bill contend that they seek a sound basis 
for future development. They say it will 
assure a stable market that will benefit both 
domestic and foreign suppliers. 

Alaska could capture a commanding posi- 
tion in an important industry if her shrimp 
resources were developed. 

Shrimp is now the most valuable sea- 
food caught by U.S. fishermen. Operations 
in Alaska could produce values in excess of 
those in the salmon industry. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has pub- 
lished reports showing Alaska shrimp are 
plentiful and that they “tempt and tanta- 
lize the palate of the average man as well 
as the gourmet.” Nowhere has the service 
corroborated the statement of the Tariff 
Commission that they are suitable only for 
canning. 

Those engaged in shrimp processing and 
marketing have told Congress that the po- 
tential for shrimp production in Alaska “is 
substantially larger in pounds than the en- 
tire domestic shrimp landings in the Gulf 
and Atlantic fisheries combined.’ The 
Alaska catch rates and potential have been 
termed unequaled anywhere in the world. 

Alaskans constantly talk about broadening 
the base for their fishing industry. They 
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chronicle the great resources and point to 
the potentials. Development of the shrimp 
industry has just begun. 

Without tariff restrictions, Alaska shrimp 
will be pushed out of the market by shrimp 

in India where labor is paid from 
31 to 63 cents a day, and from other coun- 
tries where labor rates are low. 

It would be well for the fishery leaders 
and State officials to make themselves heard 
on this point. The legislation in Congress 
should not be allowed to die because the 
Tariff Commission has erred. 


Central Intelligence Agency: A Guardian 
of the National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sep- 
tember issue of Firing Line, published by 
the American Legion, contains an arti- | 
cle entitled “Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy: A Guardian of Our National Secu- 
rity.”. The Central Intelligence Agency 
is an organization of which little is really 
known; but from what I know of it, as 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and through my personal con-. 
tact with many members of that Agency, 
I believe it has rendered outstanding 
service for the United States. 

I have for 30 years known Allen Dulles, 
Director of the CIA, who occasionally 
comes under strong criticism. If some- 
thing happens to go wrong, the blame is 
often placed upon him, as it was in the 
case of the Cuban invasion fiasco. From 


what I know of that action, I do not > 


believe the blame belongs on his 
shoulders. However, he is a man who 
never says anything to defend himself. 
For that reason, he is apt to bear a large 
amount of unjust criticism. I rate him a 
brave, dedicated, and brilliant American 
with a long record of distinguished serv- 
ice to the United States. 

The article about the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, published in Firing Line, 
gives an excellent appraisal of that or- 
ganization. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 


_There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY: A GUARDIAN 
OF OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 

A strategic bulwark in the United States 
life and death struggle against the increasing 
imperialistic threat of international Soviet 
communism is the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). Established in 1947 under the 
provisions of the National Security Act as a 
successor of the Central Intelligence Group, 
the CIA is primarily responsible for coordi- 
nating the intelligence activities of certain 


_ Federal departments and agencies in the in- 


terest of protecting the security of the Na- 
tion. Among its other important duties, CIA 
is charged with correlating and evaluating 
intelligence “relating to the national security, 
and provides for the appropriate dissemina- 
tion of such intelligence within the Govern- 


‘ 
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ment.” Functioning in both its Washington, 
D©., headquarters and in numerous farflung 
oversea areas, the CIA operates'under the 
direct supervision of the National Security 
Council, a top-echelon Presidential advisory 


group. 

Unlike other Government administrators, 
the Director of CIA has been personally vested 
by Congress with wide autonomous authority 
in managing the affairs of his organization. 
While the CIA is authorized by law to have 
access (under certain limitations) to all 
intelligence in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, it is significant to note that the Agen- 
cy has no police, subpena, law-enforcement 
powers, or internal security functions. Due 
to the extremely sensitive nature of CIA’s 
mission, reports regarding its operations and 
other activities are never disclosed to the 
American public for obvious security reasons. 
An article appearing in the July 9, 1961, edi- 
tion of the New York Times reported that 
CIA does not “confirm or deny published 
reports,” whether accurate or inaccurate, 
favorable or unfavorable; “never alibis; never 
explains its organization; never identifies its 
personnel” (with certain minor exceptions); 
and may not under the law publicly discuss 
its budget, its methods of operations, or its 
sources of information. The news report 
revealed that although CIA’s “activities are 
not subject to public inspection and review, 
the Agency is directly accountable to Presi- 
dential authority and control.” 

The American Legion has gone on record 
as a stanch supporter of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. In a strongly worded 
resolution adopted at its 42d national con- 
vention held in Miami Beach, Fla., in 1960, 
the Legion urged full continuation of the 
American intelligence effort in every par- 
ticular deemed effective for the protection of 
our Nation, and expressed full confidence in 
the Central Intelligence Agency, for its fore- 
sight in providing for the protection of our 
Nation against surprise attack by our ene- 
mies. Within recent years, there has been 
an increasing intensified campaign on the 
part of the Soviet Government to discredit, 
and thereby, attempt to seriously weaken the 
effectiveness of the CIA. One of the numer- 
ous Soviet apparatuses intricately partici- 
pating in the U‘SS.R.’s sinister anti-CIA 
campaign is the formidable Komitet Gosu- 
darstvennoi Bezopasnosti (Committee of 
State Security), commonly known by its cor- 
responding initials, KGB. As the lineal 
descendant of the terroristic CHEKA, OGPU, 
NEVD, and MGB, the powerful Soviet KGB 
is mainly responsible for the development 
of espionage and counterintelligence opera- 
tions throughout the world. 

In a dramatic appearance before the Senate 

Internal Security Subcommittee on June 2, 
- 1961, CIA Assistant Director Richard Helms 
comprehensively outlined certain phases of 
the unrelenting Soviet propaganda attack 
against the United States and particularly 
the CIA. According to the scholarly presen- 
tation entitled “Communist Forgeries,” the 


CIA official stated that the “Soviet propa-— 


ganda campaign against the West grows 
daily more intense. It focuses on the United 
States, our Government, and our diplomatic, 
military, and intelligence services. Even be- 
fore the U-2, but particularly afterwards, the 
Soviets began to train heavy artillery on the 
Director of Central Intelligence (Allen Welsh 
Dulles) and the CIA.” 

Mr. Helms disclosed that the Soviets have 
been utilizing so-called documentary frauds 
as a propaganda weapon in intensifying their 
cold war against the United States. The 
CIA official revealed that the domumentary 
fraud devices have consisted of various kinds, 
Including: “The false news article, the for- 
gery, the fabricated intelligence report, the 
distortion of a genuine document, and the 
false or true account attributed to a non- 
existent organization.” Interestingly, As- 
sistant Director Helms testified that “the 
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Russians have a long tradition in the art of 
forgery. * * * Long before 1957 the Com- 
munists were as skillful as the Nazis in the 
production and exploitation of forgeries.” 
According to CIA evaluations, ‘‘each Soviet 
forgery is manufactured and spread accord- 


ing to a plan. Each is devised and timed. 


to mesh with other techniques of psycho- 
logical warfare in support of Soviet strategy.” 
Mr. Helms stated that CIA analysis revealed 
the Soviets use the forgery device for three 
specific purposes, namely: (1) To discredit 
the West generally, and the United States 
and its Government specifically, in the eyes 
of the rest of the world. (2) To sow sus- 
picion and discord among the Western allies. 
(3) To drive a wedge between the peoples 
of nonbloc countries and their governments 
by fostering the line that these governments 
do not represent their citizens because they 
are the puppets of the United States. 

Commenting on the aforementioned 
points, the CIA witness testified that the 
“campaigns to sell these three themes to 
the world are planned by the leaders of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Staff 
units of the Party’s Central Committee work 
out the details. If the plan includes for- 
geries, they are prepared by a Soviet or sat- 
ellite intelligence service.’’ In the course of 
the past 4 years, the Soviets have forged 32 
documents designed to imitate communica- 
tions ostensibly written by or to US. 
Government. officials. Mr. David Law- 
rence, distinguished journalist, reported in 
his syndicated column appearing in the July 
14, 1961, edition of the Evening Star (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) that the “Soviet Union is look- 
ing forward to its biggest victory in the cold 
war—the possible disruption and disintegra- 
tion of the CIA * * * which has for many 
years been a thorn in the side of interna- 
tional communism * * * Soviet agents look 
with satisfaction at the controversy they 
have helped to stir up in this country over 
the activities of the CIA. Long before the 
Cuban invasion episode focused attention on 
the CIA as a formidable opponent of Com- 
munist espionage, the effort has been under- 
way to convince high officials of the Ameri- 
can Government that the CIA should be split 
apart or weakened in its operations.” 

Mr. Lawrence frankly stated that the 
“Soviets do not, of course, work directly. 
They operate through intermediaries—two 


‘and three times removed * * *. Perhaps the 


boldest manifestation of the influences 
which are behind the scenes in the fight 
against the CIA is to be found in the demand 
that the Agency give an accounting to con- 
gressional committees not only of its ex- 
penditures but all of its activities.”’ 

In referring to the fact that many a 
hatchet job has been attempted indirectly 
by the Communists against J. Edgar Hoover 
and the FBI, Mr. Lawrence stated that “now 
comes a bombardment of Allen Dulles, who 
has directed the CIA since 1953 * * *. As 
the attack on the CIA develops, there should 
be an opportunity to find out who is financ- 


ing the spread of literature inside this coun- 


try attacking this all-important Agency. 
For if the confidence of Congress in the CIA 
should be weakened—the main objective of 
the current campaign—the Kremlin will 
have won a big advantage in fighting the 
cold war. The Communist Party, U.S.A., has 
been candidly hostile in condemning the 
CIA in recent months through the media of 
its key publications, the Worker, People’s 


World, and Political Affairs. Numerous other 


domestic subversive organs, including the 
National Guardian and the Militant (weekly 
newspaper of the Trotskyite Socialist Work- 
ers Party), also have been supporting the 
Soviet line in viciously attacking the CIA 
and its esteemed director. The Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee, an extremely active Com- 
munist-front, has consistently smeared the 
CIA in its newsletter, Fair Play. 

Marzani & Munsell, Inc., publishing house 
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for the Liberty Prometheus Paperback Book 
Club, distributed free copies of its newly 
released 72-glossy-page booklet “Cuba 
Versus the CIA” to members and supporters 
of the aforementioned Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee in June 1961. “Cuba Versus the 
CIA,” a thoroughly distorted attack against 
the Central Intelligence Agency, was writ- 
ten by Robert E. Light, an associate editor 
of the National Guardian and Carl Aldo 
Marzani, president of Liberty Prometheus 
Paperback Book Club. It is interesting to 
note that Marzani (alias Tony Whales), an 
identified Communist Party official, was in- 
dicted in 1947 after termination of his em- 
ployment (in an intelligence capacity) by 
the U.S. Department of State. Marzani was 
subsequently convicted for falsely denying 
before Federal employment officers that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. Ap- 
pearing before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in 1953 and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1956, 
Marzani repeatedly invoked the fifth amend- 
ment to. the Constitution when asked about 
membership and activities in the Communist 
movement. 
THE NATION MAGAZINE EXCORIATES CIA 


Perhaps one of the most malicious attacks 
to be launched against the CIA. recently 
emanated from the Nation, a weekly jour- 
nal published by the Nation Associates, Inc., 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York City. Accord- 
ing to the Fifth Report (1949) of the Cali- 
fornia Senate Factfinding Committee on 
Un-American Activities, the Nation was 
characterized as having a long record as a 
liberal publication. The report stated that 
the Nation “cannot be described as Com- 
munist,” but it is “so infiltrated with the 
Communist Party policy that * * * (it 
serves) * * * the interests of the Communists 
and * * * (confuses) * * * liberals on many 
issues, much more than do some of the Com- 
munist publications.” Speaking on the floor 


of the House of Representatives on May 4, — 


1951, Congressman George A. Dondero de- 
clared that the Nation “is knowingly serv- 
ing the cause of communism” and remarked 
that information in his possession indicated 
that “under the guise of being a journal 
of liberal opinion, the Nation is in many 
respects a propaganda agent of the Kremlin, 
especially in the key field of foreign policy.” 

In its 10th report (1959), the aforemen- 
tioned California Senate Factfinding Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities disclosed 
that “there is little need for the Communist 
Party to finance propaganda publications 
when a magazine like the Nation * * * will 
attack the FBI, support the Communist 
fronts, editorialize sympathetically in behalf 
of witnesses that appear before legislative 
committees, and generally parrot the party 
line for nothing.” 

The following individuals are currently 
affliated with the Nation: George G. Kir- 
stein, publisher; Carey McWilliams, editor; 
Victor H. Bernstein, managing editor; Rob- 
ert Hatch, bookKs and the arts; Harold Clur- 
man, theater; Maurice Grosser, art; M. L. 
Rosenthal, poetry; Lester Trimble, music; 
Alexander Werth, European correspondent; 
and Mary Simon, advertising manager. It 
is noteworthy that both Kirstein and Mc- 
Williams signed a petition to the 87th Con- 
gress in February 1961, calling for the aboli- 
tion of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. McWilliams, who has 
served in various editorial positions on the 
Nation since 1945, is an identified member of 
the Communist Party. A supporter of over 
30 Communist-front enterprises, McWil- 
liams was formerly an organizer of a law- 
yers unit of the Communist Party in Los 
Angeles. The previously mentioned 1959 
California report revealed that McWilliams 
“has been listed as a member of practically 
every major Communist-front organization 
that ever existed.” 
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Justin Gray, a former employee of the 
American Leigon national organization, in 
collaboration with Victor H. Bernstein, now 
managing editor of the Nation, published a 
book in 1948 called “The Inside Story of the 
Legion,” a scurrilous piece of yellow journal- 
ism. Fred J. Cook has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Nation. Specializing in criti- 
cizing U.S. intelligence agencies and security 
procedures, Cook has previously concentrated 
his articles in the field of attacks against 
Federal court convictions of Alger Hiss, and 
a Soviet agent, William Walter Remington 
(now deceased); and has written a whole 
special issue of the Nation on the FBI and 


‘one on the CIA. Cook’s broadside attack . 


against the CIA appeared in the entire June 
24, 1961 issue of the Nation. Ironically char- 
acterized by Editor McWilliams as an “astute 
craftsman,’”’ Cook attacked the CIA by utiliz- 
ing a mixture of distortions, innuendoes, 
half-truths, and statements merely based on 
suppositions. The thread which has run 
through the Nation, particularly in recent 
years, since McWilliams became editor, is 
the thread of vicious and highly biased at- 


tacks against those organizations which have © 


been most damaging to the Communist 


movement, namely, the House Committee on_ 


Un-American Activities, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 3 

A PRESIDENTIAL TRIBUTE TO CIA 


Speaking on the occasion of the corner- 
stone laying at the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s new headquarters building at Lang- 
ley, Va., in November 1959, President Eisen- 
hower declared that “by its very nature the 
work of this Agency demands of its mem- 
bers the highest order of dedication, ability, 
trustworthiness, and _ selflessness—to say 
nothing of the finest type of courage, when- 
ever needed. Success cannot be advertised: 
failure cannot be explained. In the work 
of intelligence, heroes are undecorated and 
unsung, often even among their own frater- 
nity. Their inspiration is rooted in patriot- 
ism—their reward can be little except the 
conviction that they are performing a unique 
and indispensable service for their country, 
and the knowledge that America needs and 
appreciates their efforts. I assure you this 
is indeed true. The reputation of * * * 
(the CIA) * * * for quality and excellence 
under the leadership of your Director, Mr. 
Allen Dulles, is a proud one.” 


The Honorable Eugene J. Keogh 
SPEECH 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most happy to join with our many col- 
leagues who have spoken in praise of our 
distinguished colleague, GENE KEocH. I 
extend to him my best wishes on the joy- 
ful occasion of his birthday and my 


_hearty congratulations upon the observ- 


ance of his silver anniversary as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Congressman KEoGH has achieved an 
enviable record of service in the House 
of Representatives. The people of the 
Ninth District of New York are fortunate 
in having such an able and conscientious 
Representative in Congress; our Nation 


has benefited by his ability and dedicated 
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service. I haye enjoyed my friendship 
and many years of association with him. 

I wish for him and his family many 
more years of continued happiness, good 
health, and all the best things which this 
life can afford. 


The John Birch Society Is a Threat to 
Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention an article en- 
titled “‘The John Birch Society Is a 
Threat to Whom?” by Dr. S. M. Drasko- 
vich. 

Dr. Draskovich, a native of Yugo- 
Slavia who migrated to the United States 
soon after the Second World War, has 
intimate knowledge of Communist 
ruthlessness. His father, Milorad Dras- 


-kovich, was assassinated for having had 


the Communist Party outlawed in Yugo- 
Slavia in 1920—at that time his father 
was a Cabinet Minister in the Yugoslav 
Government—and in 1944 his brother 
and brother-in-law were killed by the 


Communists. 


An outstanding scholar, Dr. Drasko- 


-vich has written “Tito: Moscow’s Trojan 


Horse,”’ a book published in 1957 by 
Henry Regnery Co., the thesis of which 
is that the break between Marshal Tito 
and Moscow was a complete fake and 
that Tito is still a trusted agent of the 
international Communist conspiracy. 
On several occasions Dr. Draskovich 
has. testified before committees ef the 
Congress, and many of his articles have 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
His article “The John Birch Society Is 


a Threat to Whom?” is one which I be- 


lieve every Member of Congress should 
have an opportunity to read. I, there- 
fore, under unanimous consent, insert 
the article in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


THe JOHN BurRcH Society Is A THREAT TO 


(By Dr. S. M. Draskovich) 


A few weeks ago, as if an invisible hand 
had pushed a button of prefabricated public 
opinion, the liberal press in the United 
States opened a concerted barrage of at- 
tacks, admonitions, and warnings against 
@ dangerous enemy. Our public opinion- 
makers, the experts who think for us and 
make decisions for us and tell us what to 
like and what to dislike, were up in arms. 
Our country was in mortal danger, our 
rights and liberties jeopardized, our institu- 
tions were being undermined; there was 
ground .for the greatest concern and alarm. 
Forces were at work to deprive you and me 
and every American of all his earthly pos- 
sessions earned by the toil and sweat and 
struggle of our forefathers and guaranteed 
by the U.S. Constitution. 


THE LIBERALS ARE WORRIED—WHY? 
The superliberals, superdemocrats, super- 


humanists were very angry. There was no 


time to lose. For weeks the newspapers 
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were filled with reports about the terrible 
threat, speeches were made in the U.S. Con- 
gress, a former Vice President was inter- 
viewed, and our Attorney General looked 
into the matter and considered an investiga- 
tion of the horrible (potential) subversives. 

Now, what had caused the ire and right- 
eous anger of our hidden political persua- 
ders? Were they alarmed at the shocking 
handling of the Laos situation? Were they > 
shocked at the U.S.S.R. launching a man 
into space before us? Were they shocked 
at the way we, with an incredible lack of 
responsibility, are fostering the movement 
for “independence” of new nations, totally 


unaware of the Communist machinations 


behind it which are making those move- 
ments tools for the spread of communism? 
Were they shocked by the abortive revolt 
in Cuba? 

Are the Liberals worried because recent 
events have filled the American cup of bitter 
disappointment, humiliation, appeasement, 
containment, surrender, and shame to the 
brim? 

Have the lofty liberals suddenly had 
enough of all the policy of weakness, re- 
treat, and disaster of the last 8 years when: 

The Vice President of the United States 
was insulted, spat upon and stoned during 
his trip through Latin America, while the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the 
State Department were blissfully ignorant 
of the conditions there; | 

President Eisenhower was unable to de- 
fend the American way of life from the at- 
tacks of the Soviet Marshal Zhukov, who 
“left me breathless” arguing that commu- 
nism was better; | 

The Pentagon organized a scientific study 
of surrender of the United States in case 
of war; 3 

Our Government handed on a platter the 
greatest possible political victory to Moscow 
and world communism by inviting the ruth- 
less Communist murderer and criminal, 
Nikita Khrushchev, to our shores; 

Our own U.S. Government confirmed—in 
a move of self-debasement and guilt and an 
admission unique in 6,000 years of recorded 
history—that we were practicing espionage 
against the Soviet Union; : 

Communist-led Japanese mobs prevented 
the President of the freest and mightiest 
country on earth from visiting Japan and 
thus inflicted on the United States a shat- 
tering loss of face throughout Asia and 
the world? : 

Or was it that our superhumanists, super- 
liberals and superdemocrats were worried 
because we were suicidally continuing and 
increasing our aid to Tito, the most use- 
ful agent world communism ever had; 

Or because we forbade our highest rank- 
ing soldiers to do their duty by warning the 
Nation against Communist machinations and 
deceit; 

Or because Tito—in open contempt for 
Uncle Sam—was undertaking expensive 
trips in Africa to spread communism with 
US. dollars; 

Or because the U.S. Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee—probably deeming that 
we had not helped communism enough— 
approved a bill permitting increased finan- 
cial and economic assistance to Communist- 
ruled nations; 

Or because the U.S. Government recently 
decided to remove all barriers for the Com- 
munists to flood the United States with 
their propaganda literature; 

Or because the world is increasingly ask- 
ing itself whether the United States is really 
fighting Communist imperialism or helping 
communism and facilitating the Communist 
drive for world conquest; 

Or because we have displayed in the case 
of Laos a shocking lack of wisdom, fore- 
sight, intelligence, and virility; 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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ming everywhere, everything 
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Or because world communism has estab- 
—. a beachhead 90 miles from our 


our handling of the Cuban 
invasion of April 1961 has given ample 
material to Communist propaganda to blast 
the United States before the whole world 
as aggressors, bunglers, and weaklings; 

Or because we are going from defeat to 
defeat, and our prestige in the world is 
reaching new lows as a consequence of our 
indecision, vacillation, and appeasement? 

Is that why the public-opinion makers 
of the press, television, radio, and other 
media are so mortally worried? Is that why 
their ire and indignation have been so 
mightily aroused? 

No, no,and no. Not at all. 

The great danger to our United States, 
its institutions, people, principles, and future 
is—the John Birch Society. 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY IS THE THREAT 
And what is the John Birch Society? 


To believe the slanderers and character- 


assassins of long standing, it is a semi- 
secret, monolithic, authoritarian, totali- 
tarian, ultrareactionary, Fascist, anti-Negro, 
anti-Semitic, anti-American and, oh, yes pro- 
Communist organization. It is allegedly 
outdoing Senator Joe McCarthy in its 
witch hunting and represents an even 
greater threat to the United States than 
the late Senator from Wisconsin. It intends 
to turn the United States into a Fascist hell. 
It is thus evident that the John Birch So- 
ciety is helping communism. 

However, the slanderers themselves do not 
believe their own stupid and base inven- 
tions. They are lying and deceiving the 
public, deceiving the American people about 
whose welfare they are so terribly concerned. 
For any person with even only an ounce of 
honesty and entelligence can very easily find 
out that: 

The John Birch Society is not a secret, or 
even semisecret, organization, but an organ- 
ization which works above board in every 

, calling a spade a spade and openly 
telling the world what it wants and is striv- 
ing to achieve; . 

The John Birch Society, being thoroughly 
and unconditionally American, is against any 
and all discrimination based on creed, race, 


_ color, or national origin; 


The John Birch Society, being thoroughly 
American, is striving to rally Americans of 
any creed, color, racial, and national origin 
to the defense of our greatest common 
good—the United States of America—against 
all foreign and domestic enemies; 

The John Birch Society is not trying to 
destroy, but to restore, the basic principles 
of the U.S. Constitution: 

The John Birch Society is most strongly 
and stanchly against communism and the 
Communists not only in its intents, but in 
its actions and effective work. 

Then why the hysterical outburst of 
venom, the hypocritically indignant out- 
cry? Why the vicious witch hunting against 
the John Birch Society and its founder, Rob- 
ert Welch? 

Why? Precisely because of what they are 
and what they are trying to do. The John 
Birch Society is hitting the Communists and 
their helpers hard, very hard. That must 
be stopped, because it goes deeply and ir- 
reconcilably against the policy of appease- 
ment, containment, weakness, coexistence, 
peace at any price, unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament, and surrender, which has been 


_ practiced so long and on which the strength 


and influence of the Teheran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Geneva, Camp David, and Cuba “ex- 
perts” have been based. 

Obviously, the gulf between the John 
Birch Society and the “experts” is too big to 
be bridged. The “experts” feel that with our 
moral and political positions crumbling in 
the whole world and the Communists win- 
is going fine. 
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So anybody who is disturbing the march of 


. communism and trying to prevent the down- 


fall of the United States should be indicted 
and immediately sentenced as subversive, 
unpatriotic, dangerous, wultraconservative 
Fascists—and made inoffensive. 

The position of the John Birch Society is 
the opposite. Its founder, its members, and 


its many friends feel that the present course . 


is a course of disaster and that all the best 
energies of the American people should be 
mobilized to reverse that course, remove the 
incompetent, stop the traitors, and bring 
about a rule of responsibility, honesty, firm- 
ness, and patriotic dedication in this coun- 
try. 

The basic fact which explains the creation 
and rise of the John Birch Society is that 
the American people are sick and tired of 
defeatism, humiliation, incompetence, sur- 
render, and treason. 

The history and rise of the John Birch 
Society is the history of the revolted, mis- 
informed, deceived, abused, angry American. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE SICK AND TIRED OF— 
The American people are sick and tired of 


irresponsibility, of shocking indifference and 


moral callousness, of incompetence in high 
places, and permanent and unchangeable 
poor judgment concerning the task and re- 
sponsibilities of the United States. 

They are sick and tired of hearing all the 
time, while the United States is going down 
and losing all the battles of the cold war, 
that nobody is responsible, that nothing 
could be done, that nobody is guilty, that 
responsible people who acted irresponsibly 
are not to be blamed or taken to task or 
tried before the court of U.S. public opinion. 

They are sick and tired of hearing all the 
time that in every important case and ques- 
tion involving the vital interests of the 
United States, there was nobody to take care 
of them, or that there was simply an “error 
of judgment,” or that the disastrous course 
of our national affairs and the catastrophic 
deterioration of our positions in the world 
could not be prevented. 

The American people are sick and tired of 
the policy of the double standard, always 
used against the national interests of the 
United States, and in favor of its mortal 
enemies—who never tire of proclaiming their 
deepest contempt for all the achievements 
and institutions of the United States and 
the principles upon which it was built. 

They are sick and tired of the perverting 
of all our traditions, principles, ideals, and 
standards, leading us to believe that the 
mortal enemies of the United States are in 
Little Rock, but never permitting us to rec- 
ognize any mortal enemy of America in Mos- 
cow or Peiping. 

They are sick and tired of the dishonesty 
and duplicity of our liberals who are deeply 
upset and hysterically alarmed whenever 
anybody defends the United States or en- 
deavors to alert his fellow Americans to stop 
the treasonable machinations of the Com- 
munists and their helpers, but who are per- 
fectly serene and indifferent when the Com- 
munists and their helpers are destroying 
America by destroying its political positions, 
moral fiber, principles, beliefs, and founda- 
tions. 

The American people are sick and tired of 
the shamelessness of our one-worlders who 
are always deeply concerned about the fate 
of the world and mankind, but who never 
give the slightest thought to the fate and 
future of the United States. 

They are sick and tired of being told that 
the march of mankind always somehow 
works in favor of the Communists and nec- 
essarily against our own U.S. national 
interests. 

They are—in one word—sick and tired of 
being told from high places that the policy 
of weakness, appeasement, and surrender is 
the only possible U.S. policy and that the 
final defeat of the United States—through 
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the erosion of its morale, the confusion of 
its mind, and the progressing paralysis of its 


will to fight and survive—is unavoidable. 


And being sick and tired, the American 
people are no longer willing to be told to 
shut up and leave it to the “experts.” They 
are asking questions, more and more, which 
they want answered. And these answers 
must be in favor of, not against, the national 
interests of the United States. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE EXPECT THE RAMPARTS OF 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE WATCHED 


What is at stake is the basic principle of 
free society, of the United States, of our 
American way of life; it is the basic principle 
of any civilized society—the principle 
of public responsibility. If our ramparts are 
being watched, then we cannot be going down 
all the time. If, however, we are going down 
all the time, it obviously means that our 
ramparts are not being watched. And the 
American people can no longer tolerate that 
situation. If they pay taxes, fulfill their 
obligations, go to war and give their lives for 
their country, and if they elect their repre- 
sentatives to run the country for the common 
good, they expect those representatives to do 
their duty and watch the ramparts of the 
United States of America. 

That is what the John Birch Society is all 
about. And that is why the hidden opinion- 
makers are so worried. If the John Birch 
Society were a narrow sect, Fascist, anti- 


Negro, anti-Semitic, reactionary, etc., the ‘‘ex- 


perts” would not give it a second thought. 
But the John Birch Society is neither led 
by nor composed of crackpots; it is not a sect 
of reactionary extremists, trembling over its 
vested interests. 

No, the John Birch Society is much, much 
bigger. It doesn’t speak for a small, exclu- 
sive group. Its “vested interests” are those 
of the United States. It expresses and echoes 
the feelings and disappointments and frus- 
trations and hopes and dreams and will of 
the American people. That is why the super- 
democrats, super-liberals, super-humanists, 
the surrenderers (from Yalta to Cuba and 
Laos), the one-worlders are so concerned and 
alarmed. They feel that they can no longer 
“carry on as usual,” as during World War II 
and after World War II, and step unhindered 
from defeat to defeat and from surrender to 
surrender. 

In World War II and the Korean war over 
300,000 Americans were killed and many 
thousands more were wounded and mutilat- 
ed. For what? For freedom, for the good 
of the American people, for a better future 
and a better world? No. For the spread of 
communism, which enslaved 300 million more 
people and is advancing constantly and being 
helped and financed by the United States. 


This basic, incredibly shocking, night- 


marish situation will not go away because 


of any Liberal, antifascist or progressive 
witch-hunting of patriots, or the shameless 
anti-anticommunism of our super-human- 
ists, or their intimidation, character-assas- 
sination, and wild accusations against any- 
body who dares ask questions and insist on 
answers. 

Our hidden political persuaders; our “ex- 
perts”; the masters of our minds, will, fate, 
and future would like us to be just nice 
boys and girls, read their newspapers and 
magazines, watch their TV programs, listen 
to their radio broadcasts, attend to our own © 
private business, and leave it to them to make 
all the decisions for us and carry the United 
States to its grave for Nikita Khrushchev. 

But it is later than they think. The era 
of silence for the American people is over. 
The American people are not feebleminded; 
they are not a bunch of minors who need 
liberal guidance and one-world nurses to 
do everything for them. The American peo- 
ple are mature enough to take their affairs 
in their own hands. And they mean to do 
sO. 
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And for that purpose they are going to 
turn the tables on their muzzlers, their 
silencers, their hidden conditioners and per- 
suaders. They want the public servants 
to be the servants of the people, not their 
masters. 

The John Birch Society stands with noth- 
ing to lose and everything to win by an in- 
vestigation of its aims, program, and meth- 
ods. Not so, however, our Yalta-to-Cuba 
experts, who stand with everything to lose 
if the American people learn the full truth 
about their nefarious role and influence in 
our foreign policy. 

The great threat to these experts is not 
merely Robert Welch or the John Birch So- 
ciety or its members. The threat is the 
American people, who want to know why 
they are being led from defeat to defeat, 
who want to make an end to the policy of 
surrender and disaster, and who want to 
become not Communist slaves, but masters 
of their own destiny, as the Lord meant 
them to be. 

The John Birch Society is a threat indeed. 
It jeopardizes the survival of those who 
threaten the survival of the United States of 
America. 


Judge Learned Hand 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the legal 
profession and the Nation were greatly 
saddened to learn of the recent passing 
of the outstanding and most distin- 
guished jurist, Judge Learned Hand of 
New York, one of the great legal minds 
that the free world has known. 

Judge Hand served in the Federal ju- 
‘diciary since 1909 when he was appointed 
by the late President William Howard 
Taft, a period of service longer than that 
of any other Federal judge in the his- 
tory of the Nation. 


Educated at Harvard and dedicated 


from early youth to the study and ap- 
plication of law in a dynamic, advancing, 
social and economic system, Judge 
Hand’s career has hardly ever been 
equaled. | 

His numerous legal opinions were so 
cogent, incisive, and outstanding for 
their clarity, legal substance, and prac- 
tical commonsense that he was long rec- 
ognized by lawyers and in judicial circles 
as “the 10th member of the Supreme 
Court.”’ 

Why he was never selected for that 
august and distinguished body is cer- 
tainly a matter of serious speculation, 
because his great ability, legal training, 
and many epochal decisions marked him 
not only as an untiring student, pene- 
trating mind, and keen, gifted appraiser 
of legal problems but also as a great po- 
litical and social philosopher. 

During his 42 years on the bench he 
wrote 2,000 opinions, many of which 
were literary gems as well as accurate 
legal treatises and decisions. He inter- 
preted the Constitution the way it should 
be interpreted, as an instrument for pro- 
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tecting the rights of man and reenforc- 
ing the free system under which America 
progressed. 

This philosophy was based on an abid- 
ing patriotic fervor and a profound reli- 
gious spirit which was typified by un- 
derstanding, tolerance, and fair dealing. 

In one classical opinion he wrote 
some memorable words, which are well 
worth recounting in these days of tur- 
moil, materialism, and challenge to free 
institutions: 

The spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him 
who nearly 2,000 years ago taught mankind 
a lesson that it has never learned, but has 
never quite forgotten; that there may be a 
kingdom where the least shall be heard and 
considered side by side with the greatest. 


Judge Hand was not the only distin- 


guished judge in his family. His broth- - 


er, Federal Judge Augustus N. Hand, was 
another celebrated jurist who served for 
many years as a contemporary of Judge 
Learned Hand in the Federal Southern 
District Court of New York; also an out- 
standing judge noted for his scholarship, 
ability, devotion to the rule of law, and 
dedicated to lofty American principles. 

The Nation can ill afford to lose such 
great jurists as Learned and Augustus 
Hand, but those charged with the ap- 
pointment of our judges, can take inspi- 
ration from their illustrious service and 
the high standards they set by seeking 
for the Federal bench men who meet the 
promise of their high qualifications, 
their selfless zeal, and their patriotism. 
The Nation and the legal world will long 
gratefully remember the outstanding 
service of Learned Hand and his distin- 
guished brother, Augustus Hand. They 
will go down in the history of American 
jurisprudence as among our very best 
judges. 

May the good Lord bring them eternal 
peace in their heavenly home. 


The Keiser Cantons A 
Industrialist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have the impressive Kaiser Cen- 
ter located in the Seventh California 
District, which I have the privilege to 
represent. This center, rising majestic- 
ally 28 stories above. Lake Merritt in 
Oakland, is an outstanding landmark in 
this.city of 367,000 people. 

It is more_than a city landmark, how- 
ever; it is as the Christian Science Moni- 
tor in a recent article so fittingly put it, 
“A majestic monument to the genius of 
the eminent industrialist’—Henry J. 
Kaiser. 

I am sure that my colleagues will find 
the Monitor’s article on the construc- 
tion of this notable building 
and I commend it to their attention: 


Kaiser got his start. His 
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Eatser CENTER: A BEACON TO US. INbDus- 
TRIALIST—CALIFORNIA Rises 28 
STORTES 
(By John R, Churchill) 
Sam Franwcisco.—Henry J. Kaiser is one of 
American. 


on the edge of Lake Merritét in downtown 
Oakland, Calif., is a majestic monument to 
the genius of the eminent industrialist. 
The building, rising 28 stories and with 
3 basement levels below ground, is a 
milestone in the history ef Oakland and a 
beacon in the career of an American boy who 
at the age of 13 worked for $1.50 a week to 
help support his mother. ‘ 
It was back in New York State that Mr. 
perserverance, in- 
genuity, and faith made it possible for him 
to become the head of an industrial empire 


with assests of nearly $2 billion. 


More than 60 percent of the center's 7- 
acre site has been landscaped. Shrubbery, 


changed frequently to gaim the colors of ‘sea- 
sonal planting. 

A great portion of this landscaping is the 
roofgarden atop the adjoining garage. This 
makes a soft t view from the office 


STARTED IN 1955 


The adjacent garage, connected to the 
Office building by a second-story covered 
walkway, is a 5-level structure with a ca- 
pacity of 1,200 cars at one time, or 5,000 cars 
a day. 

The White House Department Store occu- 
pies a three-story structure on the entire 
20th Street frontage of the center. It is a 
showplace for fashion-minded shoppers. 
“We've worked hard to make this the most 
beautiful store in America,” says Reginal H. 
Biggs, president of the White House, 

In 1955, Mr. Kaiser realized that his enter- 
prises were getting so numerous in the 


United States and abroad, that it would be 


necessary to assemble them in one place. 
On the banks of Lake Merritt stood several 
old buildings. Ome of them, a _ /7-acre 


city block bounded by 20th, 21st, and Web- — 


ster Streets and Lakeside Drive, was built in 
1868. This he purchased. 

Workmen moved into the _ three-story 
building the last week in January 1955, and 
like a crew of lumberjacks began cutting 
away the huge timbers weakening the struc- 
ture until the 80-year-old building toppled 


over and was cleared away. Trees were up- 


rooted and hauled off and excavations for 
this new huge showcase building started on 
August 8, 1957. 

The big job was undertaken. A hole had 
to be dug 420 feet long, 90 feet wide, and 40 
feet deep. To make this hole 130,000 yards 
of dirt and rock had to be dug out and re- 
moved, but first piling had to be driven to 
hold back the water from the lake across the 
street while the foundation was built. Some 
people said it couldn’t be done, but like 
other Kaiser jobs, it was accomplished with 


dispatch. 
STEEL AND CONCRETE 
With the hole completed, forms were built 
into which a 5-foot-thick slab of concrete 
could be poured on which this great building 
was to be built. A steady stream of con- 
crete poured into the form day and night 


An approximate 11,500 cubic yards of con- 
crete were used which, when completed, | 
measured 420 feet long, 62 feet wide, and 5 
feet thick. 

_ Altogether 236 contractors and subcontrac- 
tors were involved in the design, construc- 


| 7 | 
made industrialist. The Kaiser Center, built | 
lawns, and decorative ground-fill gardens are 
| 
— 
after the itronworkers had placed more than 
1,500 tons of reinforcing steel, until the | 
forms were filled. 
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tion, and furnishing of the center. Miles of 
telephone wire were installed to accommo- 
date the switchboard for the building. 

An approximate 2 mililon of alu- 
minum were used in the form of wire, electri- 


the latest light fixtures. In fact, if the alum- 
inum had been made into a 12-inch roll 
of aluminum foil, it could reach around 
the world with several thousand miles to 


Enough electricity is used to care for the 

needs of a city of 20,000. 
ALUMINUM ACCENTED 

The largest single application of alumi- 
num is in the 28-story office building’s exte- 
rior front and rear walls. More than 1,230,- 
000 pounds of aluminum sheets and 
extrusions were used, much of this as dec- 
orative gold and gray anodized aluminum 
alloy panels set in anodized natural finished 
aluminum framing- 

‘To the average passerby the building did 
not really take form until the curtain wall 
went up. This is the inner as well as the 
outer facing of the building—the outside 
skin anchored to its frame after the steel- 
work is in place. 

More than 6 miles of aluminum window 
frames—5,000 in all—were set in place. Six 
of these were combined to form a “Day.” 
Fourteen bays were required to cover each 
floor at the front of the building. 

An unusual feature about the Kaiser Cen- 
ter building is its gentle and graceful curva- 
ture. The curtain wall, independent of the 
steel frame, trues up the structure and gives 
it its accurate outline. For this reason the 
aluminum used in the facing put on by 
the Spandrel Co. was rolled in an arc, call- 
ing for exacting work by Kawneer Co. crafts- 
men. The job was done in an elapsed time 
of 4144 months. 


Labor Day Broadcast by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, any 
remarks or address made by President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO are 
worthy of deep consideration, for George 
Meany is not only a great American, a 
man of deep faith, but in the ranks of 
labor, he is a sound and constructive 
leader. 

On Labor Day, September 4, 1961, 
President Meany delivered an able and 
forward-looking address over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network, which 
address I herewith include in my re- 
marks: 

Sprecia LABor Day Broapcasr spy AFL-CIO 
PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 

Good evening. Let me begin with the wish 
that all of you have enjoyed a safe and 
happy weekend, and that your holiday will 
continue to be so in the hours that remain. 

One of the tragic ironies of our time is 
that the leisure we have won for ourselves, 
especially the long weekends in summer, 
should bring injury and pain ahd death to 
so Many men, women, and children. 

Yet we know that this is not necessarily 
so. We know that we have it within our 
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power to cut down the death toll of the hol- 
iday weekends. And in the same way, we 
have it within our power to bring about a 
better and safer life in other respects. 

Let’s look at our national life—the well- 
being of our people as a whole—as it stands 
on this Labor Day. , 

Since this is a domestic holiday, one 
that is, especially our own, I want to talk 
about the internal, rather than the external, 
problems facing our country. : 

Just a year ago, in another Labor Day 
broadcast, I referred specifically to a number 
of those problems. I spoke about depressed 
areas; about slums; about the inadequacy of 
the Federal wage-hour law; about the need 
for medical insurance for the aged under the 
social security system; about the shortcom- 
ings of our educational system; and about 
the persistent plague of racial discrim- 
ination. 

Let’s see where these problems stand today. 
I think you will agree that the record shows 
substantial progress. 

An area redevelopment bill, closely in ac- 
cord with our recommendations, has become 
law. Projects are being approved as fast as 
plans can be drawn up. While the de- 
pressed areas still remain, they can at last 
look to the future with some assurance of 
relief. 

A new assault on slums—and on the Na- 
tion’s housing needs generally—is assured by 
the enactment of the strongest Federal hous- 
ing law in 12 years. Moreover, executive 
agencies, through administrative action, have 
wisely begun to reduce the interest rate on 
home mortgages and have otherwise en- 
couraged new construction. 

A much-improved minimum wage law, 
extending protection to several million addi- 
tional workers and raising the wage ceiling 
to $1.25, officially takes effect today. We in 
the AFL-CIO take special pride that our un- 
ions—few of whose members have anything 
to gain, in a direct way, from this legisla- 
tion—led the long fight to bring a greater 
measure of justice to workers who are most 
in need of Federal safeguards. 

While no civil rightd legislation has been 
adopted, the administration has stepped up 
efforts to wipe out discrimination in Gov- 
ernment and on Government contracts, and 


- has pressed the enforcement of voting rights 


for all citizens. Further actions have been 
promised within the framework of present 
laws. Also, congressional hearings are 
scheduled this fall on a genuine fair em- 
ployment practices law. 

Of the six problems I cited a year ago, 
only two have not been relieved at all. It 
can hardly be said that even these two have 
been neglected. 

There is good reason to hope that medical 
care for the aged, under social security, will 
become a reality early next year. Aid for 
education, as you know, is currently en- 
meshed in an unfortunate and unnecessary 
legislative tangle; yet the will of a majority 
in Congress is clearly in favor of far-reach- 
ing Federal aid, and is bound to prevail be- 
fore too many months have passed. 

These six areas are by no means the whole 
record. Let me remind you of some other 
achievements. 

A bill extending unemployment compen- 
sation benefits on a temporary basis os 
enacted early in the year. What may be 
more significant in the long run, the terms 
of this bill reflect a Federal responsibility 
in the financing of this program. 

The social security pension system was 
somewhat strengthened, with a higher min- 
imum benefit, easier eligibility, a provision 
for early retirement and benefits for the 
children of unemployed parents. 

._ A long-delayed Federal program was es- 
tablished to eliminate pollution of our rivers 
and streams. 

A greatly strengthened bill for the super- 
vision of health, nie Gis. and pension funds 
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is well on its way through the legislative 
mill and should become law. 

A Manpower development bill, covering 
such needs as retraining and relocation of 
workers, appears close to enactment. 

In evilauating these accomplishments, it is 
important for us to remember what the cir- 
cumstances were last January. 

Despite the election of an administration 
dedicated to progressive action on labor and 
social legislation, the liberal forces in the 
House of Representatives had been weak- 
ened. There were some who predicted, on a 


purely statistical basis, that there was less. 
chance for progressive legislative than in the 


previous Congress. : 

However, this time the cause of progress 
had the forceful leadership of a progressive 
President, determined to carry out his cam- 
paign pledges. The Key battle on the rules 
of the House—the fight to take control of 
the House Rules Committee out of the hands 


of a reactionary coalition of Republicans and 


Southern Democrats—was won; and this 
paved the way for other victories, though 
each one was by a narrow margin. 

Against this background, the first session 
of the 87th Congress must certainly be looked 
upon as a constructive one. Wein the AFL 
CIO can take justifiable pride that we sup- 
ported all the positive measures I have men- 
tioned. There were times when we seemed 
to be the only voice supporting the Presi- 
dent, and his program, outside of the admin- 
istration itself. 

Unfortunately, the achievements I have 
listed have been overshadowed by the hard 


and painful fact of high-level unemploy- 


ment. By every other index the recession 
is coming to an end and the Nation’s econ- 
omy is on its way back to health; yet un- 
employment has remained; month in and 
month out, at nearly 7 percent of the work 
force. As long as this is true, the recession 
will not be over. 

Obviously, the legislation already adopted 
will create jobs, in due time. But we be- 
lieve just as strongly as we did a year ago 
that more vigorous action is needed. — 


I am not suggesting that the administra- 


tion has been indifferent to unemployment. 
It has accelerated the Federal highway pro- 
gram; speeded up farm support payments; 
arranged for advance payment of veterans’ 


~ 


life insurance dividends and generally pushed — 


forward the spending of funds already ap- 
propriated. 

However, it has not done enough. Spe- 
cifically, we feel it should have supported— 
and should now support—two measures that 
would bring swift and badly needed stimula- 
tion to employment. 

One is the bill by Senator CLarRK, of Penn- 
sylvania, providing Federal aid to short-term 
public works programs that have already 
been fully planned, and which need only 
the help of Federal funds, on a share basis, 
to get underway. I am glad to see that 
President Kennedy has endorsed the princi- 
ples and purposes of this bill, and will make 
it a part of his legislative program in 1962. 

The second is a temporary forgiveness of 
the withholding tax on income, to the extent 
of $100 a taxpayer, in order to make addi- 
tional purchasing power immediately avail- 
able to millions of families—and thus stim- 
ulating employment of every kind. 

We deeply regret the failure of the admin- 
istration to support these steps early in its 
term, and of the Congress to enact them. 
If both these measures had been carried out 


last spring, I am confident that unemploy- — 


ment, by now, would be at a far more rea- 
sonable level. 

The fight for more jobs will continue to 
be our No. 1 undertaking. That is the big- 


gest item of unfinished business, not only for 


Congress, but for the Nation. 

The great difference between this Labor 
Day and a year ago, when we look at our 
domestic affairs, is that at last we have 
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really begun to move again. It's true we 
have moved too slowly on some matters— 
much too slowly on the problem of unem- 
ployment. Yet the record as a whole has 
been encouraging. Congress has taken im- 
portant steps toward social and economic 
progress. Many of the laws adopted this 
year will have far-reaching effects—bene- 
ficial effects—that are not yet being felt. 

Above all, the obligation of the Federal 
Government to act on national problems 
has been reaffirmed and reestablished. In- 
difference and inaction have been replaced 
by determination and concern. I am sure 
we can look forward to more progress in the 
year ahead. 

But we must all remember that progress 
is never automatic. As I pointed out earlier, 
the legislative balance is razor thin, espe- 
cially in the House of Representatives. 
The reactionary coalition, though narrowly 
defeated in a number of contests, came out 
victorious in many others. The coalition is 
far from dead, as it has shown again in 
recent weeks. 

We in the labor movement must play an 
ever more active role if our country is to 
keep on moving ahead; if the promising be- 
ginning America has made this year is to be 
followed by further advances, rather than 
a return to aimlessness and inertia. : 

It was far easier to point the way to 
action a year ago; a national election was 
impending, and labor’s primary objective 
was to register, and to promote the candi- 
dates who shared our goals. 

But if we are to bring our objectives 
within reach—if we are going to create the 
more perfect society, the more prosperous 
economy and the richer life we seek—we 
must work at it all the time, not just in 
national elections. 

We must be alert to the issues; we must 
write to our legislators; we must be active 
in our communities, among our neighbors, 

ing understanding of our program, and 


of the good it will do for all Americans. 


If we do that, if we do our full job as 
citizens, day in and day out, then the 
future will be bright. 

We have come a long way in 1 year. 
Personally, I did not fully realize the ex- 
tent of the progress until I compiled the 
record for this broadcast. We have good 
reason to be encouraged. 

But I want to emphasize again that there 
are no grounds for complacency. No 
American can be complacent when more 
than 5 million others are idle; when em- 
ployment in many industries is shrinking 
under the impact of automation and tech- 
nological change; when our school system 
ts being strangled for lack of funds; when 
many of our aged are pauperized by medi- 
cal bills; when full citizenship and full 
opportunity are denied to millions of Amer- 
icans because of their race or creed. 

Yet the contrast with last year is clear. 
We now have achievements as well as prob- 
lems to point out; and we can look with 
reasonable hope toward the time when 
today’s unfinished business will be tomor- 
row’s accomplishment. 


: Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 
SPEECH | 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in 
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‘Khrushchev has made offers also but with 


ice in the House of Representatives and 
in saluting him on this double anniver- 
a for I understand today is his birth- 

y 

One of the most pleasant experiences I 
have had since my election to Congress 
is knowing the gentleman from New 
York. I have found him to be a sound 
legislator, a wise counselor and an en- 
gaging personality. I am happy to ex- 
tend my best wishes and congratulations 
to him upon this occasion. 


Know Your Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


| Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re-— 


peated discussions relative to the cold 
war, communism and freedom have 
dwelt upon the propaganda aspect. It 
is apparent to those of us who study mat- 
ters closely that the Communists, 
through their international propaganda 
outlets, use every possible means to dis- 
tort facts, to exaggerate their accom- 


plishments, to smear our virtues, and 


downgrade our accomplishments. Cer- 


tainly it would be well for the cause of : 


freedom throughout the world if our U.S. 
Information Agency performed effec- 
tively, rather than negatively, as it does 
in its operations. 

Mr. Speaker, it was with a great deal of 
interest that I noted a recent editorial 
in the Suburban Life, a semiweekly news- 
paper which serves the west suburban 
area of my district. On Thursday, Au- 
gust 31, their editorial page included a 
very sound and studious article entitled 
“Know Your Enemy,” calling attention 
to the issue to which I refer. I ask leave 
to insert this editorial into the REcorp 
at this point: 

Know Your ENEMY 

“It is up to the United States to let the 
world know what it is doing in the cause 
for freedom rarther than wait until the Rus- 
sians act and then criticize them.” 

Those were the words of Thomas Goss, a 
representative of the American Association, 


in a talk to the Brookfield Kiwanis Club. 


Goss reviewed the objectives of the United 
Nations and its aid to 1.5 billion people in 
their transition to self-government during 


the past 15 years. 
Contrast Goss’ statement with the follow- 


ing: 

“As long as capitaiians and socialism exist 
we cannot live in peace; in the end one or 
the other will triumph. A funeral dirge will 
be sung either over the Soviet Republic or 
over world capitalism.” - 

Those words were spoken by Vladimir 
Ilyich Ulyanov, later known as Lenin, a dis- 
ciple of Karl Marx and the developer of mod- 
ern day communism. His words are the creed 


of the Russian Communists. 


The gist of Goss’ talk was that the United 
States should beat the Russians to the punch. 
He urged that mankind must be willing to 
negotiate diffedences or face possible de- 
struction, and he’s right. 


EUGENE But the United States has repeatedly made 


recognizing 
J. KEOGH’s 25 years of distinguished serv- offers to negotiate with the Russians. 
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a notable distinction. 

Nikita offers peaceful coeXistence, but only 
on Communist terms; that is compliance 
with Red ideas. He has banged his shoe at 
the United Nations, disgracefully snubbed 
former President Eisenhower, rattled his 
rockets and threatened us with annihilation. 
a actions follow Lenin’s theories to the 
etter. 

Make no mistake about it. Communism - 
does work in certain places. It works in - 
Russia and China because it is a better 
system than the populace knew before 
communism, 2 

It is not better than what the Czechs, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and other peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain knew before communism. 
But those people are held in bondage by a 
small core of fanatic Communist Party mem- 
bers who rule by force and fear with the 
armed might of Russia behind them. 

Communism is not a better system than 
what we in the United States know. The 
Reds are out to force it on us. 

To forestall the Reds we must know what 
communism is. It must be brought out into © 
the open and discussed intelligently. Com- 
munism should be dissected in the class- 
rooms by competent teachers. Some schools 
have already made advances in this direction. 

The US. populace recognizes communism > 
as @ menace, but what makes it work is 
not generally known. Only when we as a 
people know the evils of a totalitarian state 


will we be able to meet the Communists on 


a common ground and reject them. 


Senator Johnston’s Feat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


| OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
an editorial from the State newspaper 
of Tuesday, September 5, 1961. This 
editorial salutes my senior Senator, the 
Honorable D. Jounston, for a bril- 
liant article which appeared in the New 
York Times last Sunday. I, personally, 
congratulated my senior Senator on his 
magnificent effort, and I salute that ef- 
pent The article is as fol- 

ws: 


SENATOR JOHNSTON’S FEAT 
Senator Ours D. JoHNsTON should be com- 
mended for his able exposition of conditions 
in the South, and the background of these 


conditions. 


His article appeared in the New York 
Times, Sunday, and was reprinted in part in 
the State on Monday. He was extended an 
invitation to submit the article only after 

that northern newspapers generally 
refused to lift the “paper curtain” and give 
objective news about the South. | 

New Yorkers of the integration-is-educa- 
tion school may well have been stung by the 
figures showing thousands of Negro children, 
whose parents have gone North, are being 
left behind to attend segregated schools. 
The Negro parents simply do not care to 
have their children exposed to conditions 
that exist in New York City schools, for 
example. 

Senator JOHNSTON’S article covered a large 
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and who had been denied many of the basic do with the real issues of human well-being 
facts about the history of the South, espe- have usually fallen on bad days. 


cially of its problems. 


“It is for us to learn well these lessons of 


It is a remarkable breakthrough that the history. Bate must not allow ourselves, by 


Senator has achieved. 


Which Monument? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
temper issue of the Dlinois Agricultural 
Association Record contained this 
thoughtful comment on our moonshot, 
an editorial by John J. Lacey: 

WHICH MONUMENT? 


When Nikita Khrushchev’s Berlin fire- 


cracker exploded, Washington bounced into 
fast and furious activity. We called up the 
Reserves, stepped up the draft, doubled our 
missile efforts, authorized the spending of 
billion on billion, and—incredible as it may 
seem—we resolved to put a man on the 
moon. 


People won’t object to defense spending; 


but some of the best scientific minds regard 
the space boondoggle as a piece of incredible 
folly. 

The excuse given for the space trip is 
simply that we must get there ahead of the 
Russians for the sake of national prestige. 
We have thrown away a lot of that com- 
modity lately, and now we must recover 
some of it by a spectacular stunt. The cham- 
pion US. high diver, arguing with his Rus- 
sian counterpart, says: “I can dive off the 
Washington Monument into a tank with 
only 6 feet of water.” 

If such a boast is foolhardy, the moon 
project is even worse. If nuclear war is so 


imminent, why isn’t it urgently 


necessary 
to use every available Federal dollar to build 


- bomb shelters for the 50 percent of us ex- 


pected to survive the blast? 

Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, director of the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory and a scholarly 
researcher if there ever was one, paid his 
respects to the moon project in a speech 
oc the American Rocket Society last 

y 

Dr. Weinberg agreed with Fred Hoyle, an 
English astronomer, who insists that large- 
scale space research is not worth the money 
and manpower involved. He warned that to 


shield a man from radiation in space will re- 


quire a ton of material. He added: “The 
idea of a man tramping around on the 
moon’s surface without shielding for any 
extended time seems quite unlikely to me.” 

As to the cost, Dr. Wienberg seriously 
questioned the validity of the estimate of 
$20 to $40 billion. We were told that a bil- 
lion dollars and 10 years of effort would put 


@ nuclear plane in the sky, but we have spent 


the time and the money but have only words 
flying about. The space race, he said, is one 
event in what he termed “scientific Olym- 
pics,” with only a vague “prestige” riding 


on the outcome. 


As the Sphinx is a monument to an an- 
cient Egyptian civilization, said that scien- 
tist, so the monuments to our age will be our 
scientific achievements. If we do not use 
extreme care in selecting our projects, some 
of them will be as useless to humanity as 
the Sphinx. 

Dr. Weinberg said, “We should remember 
the experience of other civilizations. Those 
cultures that have devoted too much of their 
talent to monuments that had nothing to 


ted seeking after fragile monu- 


ments, to be diverted from our real purpose, 
of 


which is the enriching and broadening 
human life.” 


Speaking for myself, I would hazard the 


guess that the United States would do more 
for humanity if it would spend one-tenth 
of the cost of a moon trip in finding cause 
and cure bss the common cold. 

JOHN J. LACEY. 


L.B.J. Accents the Role of the Vice 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial appeared in 
the Kansas City Star of August 24, 1961: 

L.B.J. ACCENTS THE ROLE OF THE VICE 

PRESIDENT 


In the game of government, as in baseball, 
the good utility man is indispensable. After 
7 months of the Kennedy era, it is clear that 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON is playing such a role. 
He has proved to be a versatile man in the 
field and at bat. 

Indeed, we may regard the Johnson story 
as a continuation of the evolution of the vice 
presidency that began under President Ei- 
senhower. Never again, we imagine, will a 
Vice President of the United States be re- 
ferred to as “his superfluous majesty.” 
Comedians will quietly lay to rest the count- 
less old jokes about the vice presidency. We 
doubt that the humor will be missed. 

Obviously, LYNDON JOHNSON has proved 
highly adaptable. Before he made the move 
to the executive branch, he was strictly the 
legislative man, and something of a law unto 
himself on Capitol Hill. Many Washington 
observers thought L.B.J. would find it most 
difficult to play in his new uniform. 

But he has made the adjustment without 
breaking stride. It is difficult to estimate 
his influence as an adviser to Mr. Kennedy. 
But you cannot miss the significance of the 
President’s frequent references to “the Vice 
President and I.” 

More openly, JOHNSON has been a highly 
useful personal representative of the Presi- 
dent around the globe. The hurried but 
symbolically important trip to Berlin is a 
case in point. The skill of the political 
craftsman, which Richard Nixon once praised 
sO warmly, has been a sound asset. In the 
Senate, although he was preoccupied with 
the duties of majority leader, the Texan did 
his homework on foreign affairs carefully. 
Like Nixon, he had the background for his 
new job. 

In addition, the Vice President has worked 
effectively as chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. As head of the Space Council, he has 
a big assignment in this great program of 
cosmic adventure. Occasionally, we hear, 
JOHNSON drops by the Senate to ape at 
a session or two. 

But Nixon was not tied to the senatorial 
gavel, nor is his successor. In effect, a 
period of 8 years has seen the development 
of the No. 2 job into a really top-level assign - 
ment. There is no question that you will 
continue to hear a great deal about Lynpon 
BAINES JOHNSON. 


September 6 
The Shovel To Bury Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. HEISTAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
ofttimes have the feeling that we are un- 
consciously aiding the aims of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. Among us, as well, 
are those who purposely attempt to un- 


dermine our system and way of life. 


Henry J. Taylor, whose columns main- 
tain a high mark of consistency, pin- 


pointed this danger in a recent column 


in the Los Angeles Times. Under unan- 

imous consent to extend my remarks in 

the Recorp, I submit Mr. Taylor’s col- 

umn to the attention of my colleagues. 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

When Khrushchey said he would bury us, 
this man was crazy as a fox. We have the 
shovel. We are burying ourselves. If 
Khrushchev has any brains he will just do a 
Rip van Winkle and let us do the rest. 

We are not fighting communism. We are 
promoting it—by political spending which 


punches hard at self-reliance, programs 


which aggressively make state dependents 
out of larger and larger parts of our popula- 
tion, tax laws which to a major degree na- 
tionalize property and wages, and by the 
veiled dive into welfare-state socialism 
which is, in fact, the over-all objective. 

It is a matter of intent, And this is the 
intent. It is also the chassis of totalitarian- 
ism by any name, and any government in 
Office by less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the majority has no mandate for it whatever. 

When you think of socialism, think of 
the force content of the plan. That’s th 
key. And socialism’s only proven advan- 
tage is to the planners themselves..It is 
notorious as a politician’s paradise. It 
guarantees the planners power by its bribes 
for votes; suports “the love of governing,” 
as Voltaire defined political ambition; and 
suits its intellectual jockeys’ cynical dream 
that they are the brains and we are the 
horses. 

If we do not intend to create free and 
independent citizens, the United States has 
gone to a great deal of trouble and expense 
for nothing. This is what the Constitution 
intended and we depend on everybody to rec- 
ognize the worth. 

Our Constitution was not written to limit 
the people. The people can always change 
the Constitution. It was written to limit 
the politicians. This is why they so often 
have trouble with it. And today we are 
witnessing every dodge and ball trick to circle 
this defense in a mood, an intent, of con- 
quest. Thus, regardless of cause, the great 
oath of office becomes nothing more estim- 
able than a ceremony. 

The future comes 1 day at a time. 
There is absolutely no guarantee we can in- 
definitely withstand internal totalitarian en- 
croachments. Totalitarianism means ad- 
herence to a single will, not necessarily a 
soldier or personal tyrant. Just one man. 
Democracies shatter themselves by blindness 
to this. The truth is the only hope: We 
are being deliberately manipulated further 
and further into such control. This is the 
eel under the rock and we had better see 
it. For the facts are undisputable and the 
po can’ stop it if the public grasps the 
acts 

Back-door spending of billions in foreign 
aid without congressional control, sweeping 
executive decrees having the effect of law 
without due process of law, multitudinous 
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powerful Government agencies which report 
only to the President, attacks on the trinity 
of checks-and-balances provided by the sep- 
aration of Federal powers, the battle against 
the rights of the States—these are all symp- 
toms of a deep malaise imposed on us. 

Put into that malaise, as well, the system- 
atic pressure for congressional votes by of- 
fers of public money for local projects, the 
juggling of judgeships and jobs, and nepo- 

, too, for that is being practiced, and 
the power steering accessories are thus added 
to the totalitarian chassis. 

None of these activities is needed by Amer- 
ica. They are needed only by the men who 
perform them. And all are as inappropri- 
ate as if our Constitution’s model had been 
Hinkey Dink and Bathhouse John in the 
river wards of Chicago. 

Khrushchev flexes. We have a tough bat- 
tle on our hands not only because the Red 
enemy is fierce and powerful but because 
the enemy is invisible and everywhere. The 


only proper test of men in public life today 


is whether they have courage enough to fight 
self-interest of all kinds, beginning with 
their own. ‘ 


Progressive Care Center in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. HORACE | R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital in Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., has recently added a 
minimal or progressive care center 
which is unique in hospital management 
and treatment. It provides primarily 
for those individuals who are being pre- 
pared for operation or hospital care in 
the hospital itself, as well as those un- 
dergoing convalescence following dis- 
charge from the hospital. The entire 
facility has been most tastefully fur- 
nished and attractively decorated. 

While admittedly this does not have 
complete adaptability to the Veterans’ 
Administration medical system, as a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs I am interested in seeing if this 
idea can be used in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration “medical system. The initial 
construction and daily operation costs 
are 50 percent or more below hospital 
construction and operation generally. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an article on this 
center from the August 16, 1961, issue 
of Hospitals—Journal of the American 
Hospital Association—as well as the 
April 1961 issue of Baptist’s Topics 


- Which also describes the operation in 


some detail. 


Mrnrmmat Care Unrr Lowers PATIENTS’ Bais, 


FREES ACUTE CARE BEDS 


_ (By Robert Walker, administrative assistant, 


North Carolina Baptist Hospitals, Inc., 

Winston-Salem, N.C.) 

A new minimal care unit at North Caro- 
lina Baptist Hospitals, Inc., Winston-Salem, 


N.C., designed to reduce the cost to the 


patient and increase the number of beds 
needed for intensive care in the hospital it- 
self, has been in operation since March. 
The new unit has 80 beds, and the cost per 
day ranges between $7 and $12 per room. 
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The decision to build the new unit came 
after the trustees of the hospital, anxious 
to reduce patient cost and still increase bed 
capacity, studied a patient survey that 
showed that on almost any day at least one 
patient in five, or sometimes one in four or 
even one in three, did not require full pro- 
fessional hospital care. When this was dis- 
covered, it was decided that the best way to 
accomplish the objective was to construct a 
facility large enough to provide for minimal 
care patients. The trustees also believed 
that the construction costs of $800,000 for 
the Progressive Care Center, as it was called, 
could be amortized over a 20-year period. 


With these objectives in mind, the hos-. 


pital administration began its preliminary 
planning. The hospital had available a 
building that could be converted into such 
a center. This was the former student 
nurses’ residence, a five-story structure ad- 
joining the hospital. 

Converting this building would fulfill one 


of the requirements of the administrative © 


and the medical staffs—that the patients be 
near their physicians ~and the hospital’s 
treatment and diagnostic facilities. Since 


- most of the medical staff members have their 


Offices in the department of clinics in the 


hospital’s main building, and all are on the 


faculty of the Bowman Gray School of Med- 
icine of Wake Forest College, with which 
the hospital is affiiliated, the nearness to 


| physicians was no problem. 


There remained to be determined what 
type of facility would best meet patients’ 
needs, how it should be staffed and how it 
could carry out the requirement of trustees 
that it be self-supporting. 


NONINSTITUTIONAL LOOK 


It was decided to stay away as far as pos- 
sible from any hint of institutionalism in 
planning rooms and furnishings. From this, 
it was only a step to contemporary furni- 
ture, wall-to-wall carpeting, Japanese grass 
cloth wall covering with silk imprinted 
murals, sofa beds, lounges on each floor, and 
a decor that suggested comfort bordering on 
luxury. 

Architects came up with a plan that pro- 
vided 80 rooms, each with private bath, tele- 
phone, and a remote-control television set. 
The plan also provided adequate lobbies, 
lounges, barbershop, beauty shop, recreation 
room, snack lounge, housekeeping areas, and 
other, requirements. In addition; there was 
a nurses’ station and dispensary, an examin- 
ing room, and space for living quarters for 


_ physicians on emergency call, something the 


hospital looked upon as a bonus. 

Air conditioned throughout with proper 
moisture control, efficiently lighted, served 
by. elevators and completely fireproof, the 
building was, according to the contractors, 
constructed for “a century of service.’’ 

When the new center was completed, 
Baptist Hospital had a total of 530 beds in- 
stead of 450 because the 80 beds added by 
the Progressive Care Center released 80 beds 
in the hospital proper for the use of the 
acutely ill. This program, in fact, gave the 
hospital the equivalent of a sizable new 
wing at a cost of $10,000 per bed at a time 
when it costs more than twice as much per 
bed to build and equip a hospital. 

Based on 75 percent cy, 
38,020 square foot facility can be Seacuitaen 
over a period of 20 years. Rates for rooms 
range from $7 to $12 a day, depending upon 
the size of the room. 

The following rental schedule was estab- 
lished: 24 rooms at $7, 13 rooms at $8, 35 
rooms at $9, 8 rooms at $12. 

How do these compare with daily hospital 
charges? The least expensive ward bed is 
$13.50; semiprivate rooms are $18 to $18.50; 
and the most expensive private room is $26. 

The main factor in the difference in cost 
is in the saving made possible in payroll. 
Although the hospital has 2.71 employees 
for each patient, the ratio in the center is 


Nurses’ station, 12 persons (24- 
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three patients to one employee. In the 
center, of course, the patient takes his own 
medication, has his meals in the hospital’s 
cafeteria and is not subject to hospital rou- 
tine. If he requires a special diet, it is ar- 
ranged by the physician with the dietary 
department and is served in the cafeteria. 
Based on 68.75 percent occupancy and rent 
at $7 a day per room, which is the minimum 
charge, the income for the center would 
amount to $140,525 in a year’s time. 
Expenses were set up as follows: 
Annual cost 


hour CQOVGERME):....<4<~svaaeocae $29, 040. 00 
Housekeeping at 27.4 cents 
Maintenance at 67.2 cents a 
Laundry at 3 cents a piece___-_ 5, 256. 05 
Administration, 2 persons... .- 6, 000. 00 


This amounts to $3.80 per patient day 
and leaves $64,261.83, or $3.20 per patient 
day to be applied to mortgage payments. 

FACILITIES FOR RELATIVES 

Of the hospital’s cases, 95 percent are re- 
ferrals. Many of them are sent to the hos- 
pital for diagnosis from some distance, and 
often they are accompanied by a relative. 
It has sometimes been difficult for these per- 
sons to find a reasonably priced place near 
the hospital where they can stay. With this 
in mind, those who planned the center made 
arrangements for taking care of close rela- 
tives. 

Each room in the center has sleeping space 
for an extra nm. In rooms furnished 
with a double bed, the daily cost to the rela- 
tive is $8. In rooms having an extra single 
bed, the added cost is $5. All except 24 of 
the rooms have the single beds as well as 
the patient’s double bed. 

. The nursing station, just off the main 
lobby, is maintained on a 24-hour basis by 
a professional nurse, a licensed practical 


nurse, and an aid. Other personnel con- 


sist of five maids, a housekeeping super- 
visor and one porter. Maintenance is 
handled by the hospital’s engineers. The 
registration desk, staffed all hours, is oper- 
ated similarly to a hotel registration desk. 

The hospital could have filled the new 
center with patients just as soon as it was 
completed, but this, of course, would not 
have been wise because this was a new ven- 
ture in care of patients and it was essential 
that in the beginning haste be made slowly 
so that any problems which arose might be 
taken care of without inconvenience to 
patients. On the whole, however, everything 
has moved smoothly. All of the important 
problems had been anticipated and solved 
before they arose and the small ones were not 
difficult. 

A strict and careful plan of operation was 
devised. It requires that a patient must have 
a history and physical examination done by 
his attending physician before his admit- 
tance, which is arranged by the physician. 

No patient is admitted who is scheduled 
for surgery, except cases which the physi- 
cian wishes to stay at the center for a period 
before moving to a general hospital bed for 
preparation for surgery. However, patients 
who are to have minor operative procedures 
and do not require preoperative and post- 
operative medication may use the center. 

The whole matter of eligibility for admit- 


tance is covered in the following provisions: 


To be eligible, patients must be (1) trans- 
ferred from Baptist Hospital for convales- 
cence or (2) admitted for diagnostic studies 
or a therapeutic regimen not requiring intra- 
venous drugs. They must be able to walk 
to meals—patients with fever or infection 
are not eligible for admission. 

Patients are asked to be in the center by 
3 p.m. so that any medication which is nec- 
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essary may be obtained before the pharmacy 
closes 


Certain drugs, including sedatives, are 

stocked and dispensed by the nurse in charge 
upon telephoned or written orders of the 
physician. 
_ Im the case of prescription drugs, the pa- 
tient goes to the pharmacy in the hospital, 
gets his prescription filled, takes it to his 
room and uses it according to the physician’s 
instructions just as he would if he were at 
home, 

| PATIENTS EXPRESS SATISFACTION 

Since the center has been in service, the 
physicians, the hospital and the patients 
have found that it successfully achieves the 
purpose for which it was established. For 
example, there is the case of a resident of 
Martinsville, Va., 60 miles from Winston- 
Salem. She had been brought to the hos- 
pital in an ambulance, suffering from a low- 
grade infection and bronchitis, which had 
failed to yield to treatment 2 weeks before. 
She was admitted to the hospital and then 
on improvement was transferred to the Pro- 
gressive Care Center. She was taking the 


visited each day by her physician and was 
expecting to go home in a few days. She 
had been a patient at the hospital twice 
before, but was pleased that by staying in 
the center and handling much of her own 
care she was getting well at much less cost 
than had she been in a room in the full care 
area of the hospital. 

Another patient who was pleased with the 


stayed at the center. 


Also among the patients was a man who 
had been treated for duodenal ulcer in a hos- 
in his home area, 90 miles away. He 
been on a special diet since that time. 
en he began to have difficulty again, he 
to Baptist Hospital on referral. He 
had been a patient for several days and was 
told he would probably have to remain an- 
other week. He was getting his special diet 


teria. | ; 
A physician reported that a patient who 


amining rooms and taking her meals in the 
hospital cafeteria. The day before surgery 


going home. She spent 12 days in the center 
at a total cost of $84. For 3 days in the 
hospital, she spent $60. Her total room 
charges were $144, iNstead of the $300 she 
would have paid if she had stayed in the 
hospital itself for 15 days. 

Another patient with headaches 
came for diagnostic studies and treatment. 
She remained in the center at approximately 
half the cost of staying in the hospital. 

The general philosophy of the center is to 
concentrate in one unit relatively well pa- 


tients who require no complex care and give 


them the advantage of greatly reduced hos- 
pital care costs. It is a philosophy that 
works. 
Our NEw PROGRESSIVE CARE CENTER 
This issue of the Topics presents the hos- 


pital’s newest facility, the Progressive Care 


Center. 

Just recently completed and opened, the 
center is designed to help solve the problem 
of growing costs of medical treatment and 
hospital care while, at the same time, provid- 
ing the same high standard of service to 
patients that the hospital has given through- 
out its history. It operates on a basis of 
giving to patients who come for diagnosis 
and those who are convalescing from surgery 
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or serious illness the care they need in at- 
tractive surroundings and permitting them 
to do for themselves services they are able 
to perform. 

Thus, they are saved the cost of complete 
nursing care and other attention which is 
not necessary to their well-being. The hos- 
pital, in turn, is saved the expense of pro- 
viding this care. The saving is passed on 
to the patient. For example, the hospital’s 
greatest expense is in employment of per- 
sonnel. It must employ 2.71 persons for 
each patient who receives full care. In the 


center, it can cut this cost greatly, for one 


person can take care of three patients. 
In this way, the hospital is endeavoring to 
help its patients through a difficult time. 


Approximately 20 percent of them could 


benefit. 

The center is the former student nurses’ 
residence, completely renovated and trans- 
formed into 44,000 square feet of space de- 
voted to the service of diagnostic and con- 
valescent patients. The contractors say it 
is built for a.century of service. Planned 
with an eye to both economy and beauty, it 
is colorful and comfortable. It also is an 
achievement in value received for money 
invested, for it not only provides room for 
80 additional patients at an expenditure of 
less than $10,000 for each patient. It, too, 


at a time of critical shortage of hospital 


beds when it costs $20,000 a bed to build 
and equip a hospital, releases 80 beds in the 
complete care area for the use of the acutely 
ill. 

Because of savings effected in operating 
costs, the hospital can serve patients in the 
center for as little as $7 a day, plus meals 
(approximately $2 per day), which is from 
$10 to $16 a day less than daily rates for 
complete care. For such patients, the 
amount saved can easily be as much as half 
of the bill he would have paid before the 
center was in service. 


PROGRESSIVE CARE CENTER PLANNED WITH WELL- 
BEING OF ITS PATIENTS IN MIND 


When the Progressive Care Center was 
being planned, a careful study was made 
to determine what the patients it would 
serve would like best in a place where they 
would spend a period for diagnosis or con- 
valescence. 

We found they wanted an atmosphere that 
was not at all institutional. The center 
meets this requirement in every way. 

Patient rooms are arranged to be pleas- 
ant. In the daytime, they become living 
rooms, for the beds are converted into com- 
fortable sofas or chaise longues. Each room 
has wall-to-wall carpeting and wdlls are 


covered in Japanese grass cloth with silk 


imprinted murals. Remote control televi- 
sion sets are in all rooms. There also are 
telephones for the patients’ convenience and 
pleasure. 

Each room has its own private bath. In 
these, too, the use of color adds cheerfulness 
and beauty. 

Many patients who come to the hospital 
for diagnosis or for treatment that does not 
require complete care and many who may 
benefit by transfer to the center for a period 
of convalescence after surgery or serious 
illness like to have a close relative with 
them. In the past, a place for this relative 
to stay has been a problem. However, this 
has been solved by the center, for each 
room has an extra sofa bed which the ac- 
companying member of the family may oc- 
cupy. In fact, the 80 rooms have sleeping 
facilities for 168 patients on this basis. 

The center is connected to the main hos- 
pital building and is very convenient for 
patient “guests.” They can walk a short 
distance to physicians’ offices, examining 
and treatment departments, and the hospital 
cafeteria without going outdoors. In the 
cafeteria, those who are on special diets can 
always find what the doctor has prescribed. 
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Each floor has a lobby or recreation room 
and there is a snack lounge for light refresh- 
ments. A beauty shop and a barber shop 
are in operation for those who want these 
services. 


’ A professional nurse is on duty at all 


hours, and there is an emergency examining 
room for use when needed. When a doctor 
is necessary, a call on the patient’s telephone, 
which is connected to the hospital switch- 
board, will locate him. 

Air conditioned, equipped with elevator 
service, acoustically treated, and modern and 
beautiful, the center is in its first weeks of 
existence proving its — to the patients 
it serves. 

ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES GUEST OF CENTER 


Completion of the center after many 
months of work was a time for celebration. 

To the hospital, there seemed to be no 
better way to observe this happy occasion 
than to ask representatives of the Baptist 
associations in the State to come and spend 
the night in the center as its first guests. 
The associations have from the beginning 
of Baptist Hospital supported its work with 
real devotion, spearheading for each Mother’s 
Day a program to make the offering for the 
care of. the needy sick a success. In their 
honor, each of the center’s 80 rooms is named 
for an association and insofar as was pos- 
sible the hospital representative from each 
association was assigned to his organization’ Ss 
room. 

The hospital representatives and, in many 
cases, the association moderators and associa- 
tional missionaries, accepted the invitation. 
They were guests at a dinner addressed by 
C. B. Deane, president of the Baptist State 
convention, and presided over by Colin 
Stokes, chairman of the hospital’s board of 
trustees. Other guests were a number of 
the hospital’s friends from Winston-Salem 


and other North Carolina cities. 


A tour of the center was on the program 
and the guests were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the facility, which they agreed 


would serve a most useful purpose. Many 


said they knew of patients from their home 
areas who would benefit greatly from the 
reduction in cost of care mara makes it 


possible. 

Hospital representatives spent the night of 
Thursday, February 23, in the center. The 
next morning they participated in a meet- 
ing held to make plans.for the 1961 Mother’s 
Day offering. With the calls for help from 
the needy sick increasing from year to year, 
Baptists are urged to be more generous in 
their giving this year than ever before. 


Midcontinent Newspaper Appraises 
Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best, most sensitive, and most 
accurate newspapers in midcontinent 
America is the Lawrence (Kans.) Jour- 
nal-World. Because of that, and because 
we are nearing the end of the first 
Kennedy-dominated session of the Con- 
gress, I want to bring to the attention 
of the Congress the September 2, 1961, 
“Saturday Column,” by Dolph C. Simons, 
Jr., the very able and widely known 
journalist who is associate editor of the 
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Journal-World. The column for last 
Saturday consists of an appraisal of the 
administration to date, seen from the 
viewpoint of the heartland of America: 
THE SATURDAY COLUMN 
(By Dolph C. Simons, Jr.) 

In periods of national emergencies when 
this country is faced with critical dangers, 
Americans unite and support the administra- 
tion. It has been this way in the past and 
the same pattern will behold for the future. 

Even the most optimistic optimist would 


have to agree that America now is in one of 


these critical periods with the December 
deadline on the German question drawing 
near along with the Russian decision to re- 
sume nuclear testing. There are many other 


situations which could be tossed in to prove 


that these are indeed serious and dangerous 
times—not only for the United States but 
for the entire world. 

Although there may be differences of 
opinion on how certain matters should be 
handled or what action the United States 
should take, a President of the United States 
knows he can count on the support of Con- 
gress and citizens of the country in dan- 
gerous times. There are many who differ 
with President Kennedy and his advisers, 
but these differences are, or should be, put 
aside when the security of the country is 
involved. 

However, even though this is the case, a 
great many Americans must be extremely 
disappointed in the performance of the 
Kennedy administration. Aside from giving 
money away, there is not much of a record 
of accomplishment—either at home or 
abroad. 

A year ago, the presidential campaign was 
in full swing. Both parties had finished 
their national conventions, Kennedy and 
Nixon had been chosen to head their respec- 


tive parties and the race was on. 


The Kennedy team pounded away on the 
idea that the Eisenhower administration had 
let this country’s prestige slip and that Com- 
munist leaders were marking up victory after 
victory. Democratic spokesmen said the 
Nation’s military position was pitifully vul- 
nerable. 

Nixon’s backers countered that American 
prestige had not slipped, and that the mili- 
tary position of the country was in good 
shape. The lag between Russian and Ameri- 
can space efforts was blamed on the Truman 
administration which had made no effort 
at all to get the U.S. into the space program. 

The results of the election showed the 
voters of the United States were pretty evenly 
split on their choice for president. Kennedy 
won by a narrow margin and certainly 
couldn’t have entered the White House 
thinking he had the overwhelming support 
of the country. 

The Kennedy team got right to work and 
started building an organization. It was 


pictured as being extremely bright, young, — 


vigorous and dynamic. There were problems 
faced by the United States, but there was 
no question but that the new administration 
would find the answers. The young, Har- 
vard-Yale-MIT trained advisers were ready 
for any challenge. 
called away from the classrooms of eastern 
universities to serve on the Kennedy team 
would show they could do a better job than 
the Eisenhower team which had its back- 
ground in the business world. 

' Americans were hopeful that this new 
group would be successful. They were anx- 
ious for Uncle Sam to start marking up 
some “firsts.” No matter what political 
party a person might belong to, he or she 
was eager to see Kennedy swing into action 
against Khrushchev. Kennedy had been 
articulate and forceful on the campaign trail. 
Americans were hopeful he would be able to 
make the Soviet boss realize the United 
States meant business. : 


Those who had been. 
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What has happened since the Democratic 
administration took over? 

‘Many say current troubles in Laos and 
Vietnam signal the takeover of most all 
Asia by Communist forces; the Cuban in- 
vasion was a farce with no chance of suc- 
cess after someone in the administration 
withdrew US. air support; Korea has gone 
through several political changeovers; Rus- 
sia has orbited two men around earth; a 
Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting was held in 
Vienna where the Red boss evidently was in 
a telling mood, not a listening mood; a dead- 
line of December was renewed on the East- 
West Berlin and German situation; the 
Russians stalled as long as they wanted at 
the Geneva talks and now have announced 
they are going to resume nuclear testing; 
and, Uncle Sam has been spending or plan- 
ning to spend millions more dollars around 
the world. The U.N. Congo operation is a 
tremendous drain on American taxpayers; 
and the huge loan program for South Amer- 
ica may be upset by recent events in Brazil. 

Just as it would be unfair to say Eisen- 
hower and his group were responsible for 
every setback during his administration, 
with no blame on the preceding Truman 
years, the same is true with the current 
White House team. There’s no question but 
that many events which now are coming to 
the surface had their beginning one way 
or another during Eisenhower’s Presidency. 


But the point is, Americans would like to 


see some kind of evidence that the United 
States is steering a straight course and is 
not being blown off course whenever Mr. 
Khrushchev decides to do this or that. In 
too many instances it has appeared that the 
dumpy-looking and dumpy-acting Khrush- 


chev has been able to make the smart boys 


of the western team jump whenever he says 
“jump.” 
Americans are generally willing to do 
whatever is needed to help win the battle 
Communist forces around the world, 
but they want to see proof of sound, firm 
leadership. So far, there has been far too 
little evidence of this. 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 
SPEECH 
Or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join in the significant trib- 
ute being paid to our able and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, EvcENE KEoGH, on the occa- 
sion of his birthday and the commemo- 
ration of the silver anniversary of his 
service in this House. 

I have known GENE KeocuH through 
virtually all his years as a Member of 
Congress. Before the congressional re- 
apportionment of 1944, the boundaries 
of his district included part of Queens 
County, and for 4 years he was the Con- 
gressman of a good portion of the area 


I was honored to represent in the New 
York State Senate. 


This afforded firsthand opportunity 
to work with Gene and to get to know 
him. 

From the first, I was attracted by his 
personal charm, humor, and under- 


standing. I was impressed by his skill, 


perceptiveness and his unique talent to 
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get to the core of a situation and come 
up with the right answer. Time has 
only buttressed this impression; it has 
enhanced my feelings about GEeEng even 
more. To have come to Congress my- 
self, to serve as his colleague, to observe 
him in action, is a privilege I shall always 
cherish. 

The annals of Congress will bear last- 
ing testament to GENE KEOGH’S excep- 
tional talents and great achievements. 
He has contributed invaluably to the 
tory of our Nation; he has helped 
measurably in making this land a better 
place for every man, woman, and child. 

What greater tribute can be paid to a 
human than to have his works translated 


into the well-being of others? This is 


the significant testament to Gene that 
will always remain, no matter how much, 
in all his genuine humility he may scoff 
at our plaudits. 

Mr. Speaker, what I say here comes 
right from my heart. And, I know in so 
expressing myself, I reflect the esteem, 
the respect, the admiration and affection 
for GENE of all our colleagues. I am 
proud to be among them. 

Congratulations, GENE. May you and 
your dear ones be blessed with joy and 
ahead health in the many fruitful years 

e 


The Agricultural Act of 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK | 


| OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


clude a very interesting and informative 


letter received from Hon. Orville L. . 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture, con- 

veying to me, as I assume he has done 
to other Members of Congress that “the 
recently approved Agricultural Act of . 
1961 is the most constructive and prom- 


_ ising farm legislation in many years,” 


and “it is a significant step toward a 
healthier farm economy, and will there- 
fore strengthen the economy of the en- 


tire Nation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 25, 1961. 
Hon. JoHn W. McCorMacx,. 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am certain the great — 
majority of farm families across the Nation 
share my appreciation for the constructive 
interest the Congress has demonstrated in 
agriculture during the current session. The 
recently approved Agricultural Act of 1961 is 
the most constructive and promising farm 
legislation in many years. It is a significant 
step toward a healthier farm economy, and 
will therefore strengthen the economy of the 
entire Nation. 


The act recognizes both the principle of 
expanding our use of agricultural products 
and the necessity for adjusting our abundant 
production to quantities that we can use. 
Its provisions for wheat and feed grains will 
make for higher farm incomes, and at the | 
same time provide substantial savings to tax- 
payers by reducing storage costs that would 
otherwise occur. Its expansion of marketing 


| 

| 
| 
| 
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order programs will bring about greater and 


- more effective use of this self-help method 


of increasing farmers’ bargaining power. 
can be expected as 
a result of provisions in the new act that 
expand and improve the supervised credit 
service of the Farmers Home Administration. 


- Supervised credit will now be more useful 


in meeting credit needs of young farmers 
struggling to get started and a more power- 
ful instrument in eliminating rural poverty, 
strengthening family farms, and revitalizing 
rural communities. 

‘The U.S. Department of Agriculture will 
seek to carry out its responsibilities under 
the new programs with maximum concern 
for their success. We shall seek to consult 
and cooperate with farmers wherever appro- 
priate, and to welcome suggestions from pro- 
ducers and groyps of producers who seek to 
improve programs that affect their economic 
welfare. We shall seek effective imple- 
mentation of the intent of the Congress as 
expressed in this act. We expect to learn 
from our experience under these programs, 
to the end that they’ may be improved and 
perfected. We welcome your suggestions. 

We regard the period immediately ahead 
as an opportunity for further study and 


evaluation of proposed policies und pro- 


, and most particularly for further 
efforts to build greater public understand- 
ing of the farm situation. We regard it as 
a challenge to formulate the next steps in 
seeking to reach our goals: continued im- 
provement of farm income without exploita- 
tion of consumer or taxpayer, and thus con- 
tributing to a healthy national economy; 
and continued efforts toward greater use of 
our agricultural productivity to meet human 
needs at home and to contribute to the 
advancement of progress and. freedom 
abroad. 
Sincerely yours, 

OrvVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
_ Secretary. 


Tribute to Dr.. Daniel David Palmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 


7 Iowa’s leading citizens is Dr. Daniel 


David Palmer, president of Palmer En- 
terprises, in Davenport, Iowa. In the 
July 24 issue of Broadcasting magazine, 
the business weekly of television and 
radio, appeared a fine article about Dr. 
Palmer. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


- was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 


PRESIDENT, PALMER ENTERPRISES—BROAD- 

CASTING AND PUBLIC SERVICE ARE FAMILY 

TRADITIONS 

Broadcasting is even more than a deep 
personal interest to Dr. David Palmer. It’s 
a family responsibility. 

Now president and chief owner of the 
Palmer properties, including WHO-AM-—FM-— 
TV Des Moines and WOC-AM-FM-TV Daven- 
port, Iowa, Dr. Palmer for more than 3 
decades shared with his iate father, Col. 
B. J. Palmer, the top executive management 
of the stations. 
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From 1929 until only a few weeks ago, Dr. 
Palmer was vice president of the Palmer in- 
terests, embracing the broadcasting stations, 
and the 
Davenport, as well as a printing plant, public 
and private clinics associated with the school 
and Clear View Sanitarium. He also holds 
the office of treasurer. 

Citizens on the local scene point out that 
Dr. Dave, as he is warmly addressed by stu- 
dents and business associates, through these 
decades has been a principal influence for 
the encouragement of broad public service 
through broadcasting and personal partici- 
pation. They observe that through his great 
devotion, service and involvement in local 
charitable and civic affairs he has by example 
led the way for the Palmer administrators 
and employees. 

RADIO PIONEER 


Dr. Palmer has been in broadcasting ever 
since the early 1920’s when he was a young 
but enthusiastic radio amateur in the 
“pigeon roost” of the family home on Brady 
Street hill in Davenport. It was here that 
he first heard Robert Karlowa broadcast talk 
and music on his amateur station 9BY at 
Rock Island, Ill., just across the Mississippi 
River. 

Young David’s excitement over the new 
communications medium prompted his 
father to purchase the station in March 1922 
and move it to quarters atop the Palmer 
School. Now WOC, it quickly earned its 
place as an Iowa institution. In 1930 WHO 
was acquired. 

The Palmer stations subsequently pio- 
neered FM and TV in their respective areas, 
too, including color TV. WHO is a class I-A 
clear cannel outlet on 1040 kilocycles with 
50 kilowatts. WOC is on 1420 kilocycles 
with 5 kilowatts. WHO-TV is on channel 
13, WOC-TV channel 6, both full power. 
The radio-TV outlets in both markets are 
affiliates of NBC, an association that began 
in 1927 when WOC became western leg of 
the early NBC radio network. 


PART OF FAMILY 


Growing up with WOC is the background 
that gives unique emphasis to Dr. Palmer’s 
sincerity when he explains how he feels 
about each of the Palmer stations. “This 
is a family obligation to me,” he states. 
The station associations “have given me a 
sense of real family responsibility to our 
community, because I know what a wonder- 
ful opportunity our radio and TV stations 
have to continue to help make our commu- 
nity healthy, live and prosperous.” He con- 
sistently has refused offers to sell the prop- 
erties. 

All of the Palmer stations long have en- 
joyed a record of program and public-service 
achievement, but Dr. Palmer is aiming still 
higher. We must continue to be a deeply 
interwoven part of the life of our commu- 
nity and a vital force for good,” he believes, 
“and I intend to see that WOC and WHO 
are even increasingly dedicated to our local 
economic and civic affairs.” 

Dr. Palmer puts his beliefs of close per- 
sonal interests in the welfare of others into 
practice in the community of his employees 
as well as the community at large. He re- 
cently further expanded pension and bonus 
plan benefits for station personnel] at WOC 


and WHO, the cost absorbed by the company. 


EXPANSION 


Dr. Palmer now is directing extensive 
modernization of the Palmer School of Chi- 
ropractic. He next plans to construct a new 
million-dollar color TV and radio studio for 
the WOC properties. 


He foresees an eventful and successful 


future for color TV and his expectation is 
high for FM, too. His plans include multiple 
stereo operation in FM and expansion of 
FM programing separate from that on AM. 


School of Chiropractic, 


September 6 


Dr. Palmer predicts continuing growth for 
AM radio, also, particularly for its broad and 
basic service to the communities of mid- 
oa and the vast, rich, rural market 

ere. 


NATIVE SON 


Dr. Daniel David Palmer was born January 
12, 1906, in Davenport. He is named for 
his paternal grandfather who was the dis- 
coverer of the chiropractic technique and 
philosophy, which were fully developed by 
his late father, Dr. B. J. Palmer. The Palmer 
School of Chiropractic, founded in 1895, now 
has nearly 1,000 students on campus and 
25,000 graduates. 

He attended public school in Davenport 
and after the family acquired WOC he spent 
every spare hour at the station, first running 
errands, then later serving as announcer 
and a general helper in every department. 
Early year sheet music pluggers like Little 
Jack Little, Wendal Hall and Tom Small, 
and other name personalities, soon became 
close family friends during their stops at 
woc. 

From these experiences, through the years, 
Dr. Palmer can recall many stories of both 


humor and respect for many broadcasting | 


pioneers, from network officials to talent. He 
can recall, too, early broadcasts of Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover, of Lindbergh, and of 
“Radio Rex” Willets’ cooking show for the 
ladies. He can’t forget early on-air benefits 
to buy crystal sets for shut-ins, because as 
a young man it was Dr. Palmer’s job to 
deliver them. 

In high school he made his mark in 
business as well as in scholastics. He was 
advertising manager of the school paper and 
senior yearbook and twice he was elected 
president of his class, in both his junior and 
senior years. Dr. Palmer earned his BS. 
degree in economics in 1929 at the Wharton 
School of FPinance and Commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 7 


FAMILY HONOR . 


During the 1930’s, after he had become vice 
president of Palmer Enterprises and out of 
respect for the Palmer family tradition, he 
enrolled in the Palmer School of Chiro- 
practic for the full course (about 4,300 class- 
room hours) and was graduated with the 
D.C. degree. Three years ago he spent a 
semester at Harvard for graduate study in 
management. 

Dr. Palmer married Agnes High at Daven- 
port on June 27, 1943. They have three 
girls: Bonnie Joan, 12; Jenny Wren, 11, and 
Vicki Ann, 8. Mrs. Palmer joins her husband 
in wide interest in community affairs. The 
list of groups in which he is active fills a 
page. Dr. Palmer is a Mason and a member 


.of the Episcopal Church. His hobbies: golf, 


baseball, and billiards. 


Ideas Are Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS | 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing speech by my good friend, Mr. 
Albert H. Rosenthal, when he addressed 
the graduating class of Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colo. Iam sure that all 
Members will enjoy reading this out- 
standing address: 
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1961 | 
IpgAS ARE WEAPONS 
(Commencement address, Colorado State Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo., August 17, 1961, by 
Albert H. Rosenthal, regional director, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Denver, Colo.) 


President Ross, members of the board of 
trustees, honored guests, graduates, and 
friends, the e of a commencement is 
not to hear a long commencement address. 
It is rather to honor the graduates who have 
achieved a milestone in: their academic ca- 
reers, to pay tribute to the faculty and par- 
ents, who in many cases have greatly as- 
sisted in the accomplishment of this goal, 
and to recognize, in this symbolic occasion, 
the significance of learning and the con- 
tribution made by this great university under 
the leadership of our distinguished presi- 
dent, Dr. William R. Ross. 

I am addressing myself this evening pri- 
marily to the graduates. I call your attention 
to the fact that this ceremony tonight, while 
it marks the end of your academic work for 
a@ particular degree, is called a commence- 
ment. Webster defines commencement as a 
beginning. Your able faculty have labored 
hard to make available to you the body of 
knowledge essential in your particular field. 
Now that you have graduated, you will have 
the opportunity of pursuing this body of 
knowledge in depth. The process of learning 
is one which will take place all of your 
lives. 

Those of you graduating tonight know that 
you are graduating into a world of crisis. 
Some of you have had your plans changed 
and others are living in a period of anxiety 
concerning your future plans because of the 
current international crisis. 

The student of international affairs today 
knows that even if there is a negotiated set- 
tlement on the Berlin question, there are 
still the burning issues of ideological differ- 
ence bubbling and ready to reach the boiling 
point in such far distant places as Laos, the 
emerging governments in Africa, and in 
our neighboring countries of South America. 

I am suggesting, as my thesis this eve- 
ning, that underlying the emerging crisis 
which currently has brought us close to the 
realization of the possibility of war, lie 
major differences in the field of ideas, and 
that it is in the ideological area in which 
we must greatly strengthen our country’s 
posture. Essentially, the cold war has been 


' defined as the struggle for men’s minds. My 


purpose this evening is to give you a brief 
statement on this subject which I have 
entitled ‘Ideas Are Weapons.” 

I plan to approach this subject wader 
three headings: The first I call “A Philoso- 
phy of Freedom”; the second, “Goals for 
Americans”; and the third, “More Beauti- 
ful Music.” 

I. A PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM 


Most Americans today would have great 
difficulty in stating the meaning of democ- 
racy in present-day terms. With our con- 
structive and greatly expanding student, 
teacher, and professional exchange pro- 
grams, many Americans are faced at home 
and abroad with the question from a for- 
eign visitor or foreign host, “What do you 
mean by democracy?” What does it mean 
in presentday terms?” Most Americans fall 
back on a quotation from the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, or a beau- 
tiful ‘statement of Jefferson or Lincoln. 
These are usually presented in a somewhat 
vague manner and half apologetically. 

Adlai Stevenson, writing in the August 
Harper’s magazine, with the title of “Amer- 
ica Under Pressure,” states: “The great so- 
cial purposes of a community—its security, 
the quality of its life and education, the 
beauty of its public monuments, its images 
of greatness, its communion with past and 
future—all these must be expressed in the 
political dialog.” 
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We must remember that roughly three- 


fourths of the people of the world do not 


have enough to meet their basic needs; lit- 
erally millions of people go to bed hungry 
each night; and most of the modern bene- 
fits of advanced medical care are not avail- 
able to them. The use of a philosophic 
phrase is not enough to express the full 
meaning of democracy. As Gandhi once 
wrote: “To a hungry man, God appears in 
the form of bread.” Democracy must be 
presented as a way of life that meets peo- 
ple’s needs and gives them the opportunity 
to develop to their fullest capacity. | 

We are faced, in the struggle to seek the 
support of the majority of the peoples of the 
world—those living in the great underdevel- 
oped countries of Africa, Asia, and the Near 
East—of expressing a positive, meaningful 
philosophy that protects individual freedom, 
and at the same time meets human needs. 
The Scandinavian governments have jointly 
published a book describing.the health and 
social programs of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland, and they have entitled 
this book “Freedom and Welfare.” This I 
suggest—the development of a philosophy 
of freedom which expresses in modern 
terms the concepts of democracy and is ap- 
plied to the meeting of the needs of emerg- 
ing. peoples—is the imperative challenge 
confronting us. The Bible states: “For if 
the trumpets give an uncertain note, who 
shall prepare himself for battle?’”’ We can- 
not effectively and successfully attract the 
support of the great underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world toward our democratic 
ideals if we do not put forth a positive and 
meaningful program. 

One of the great difficulties confronted in 
the effort to develop a philosophy of free- 
dom is the fact that many Americans do not 
agree on the specific application of the 
great principles upon which this country 
was founded. The story has been told that 
a professor at an eastern university had the 
Declaration of Independence reprinted with- 
out its title and passed this document 
around to several business and industrial 
leaders asking if they would sign a petition 
to Congress for its adoption. In response, 
several telephone calls were received by the 
president of the university stating that the 
university had a faculty member who was 
a radical and who was advocating un-Amer- 
ican concepts. 

The fact that many of our citizens do not 
know the rich history and the basic princi- 
ples on which this country has been founded, 
is a major cause of this difficulty. When 
these concepts were adopted, they were 
stated proudly and defiantly, they were 
meaningful and they were principles that 
men needed to fight for. While the basic 


concept of importance of the individual, 


government under law, and equal opportu- 


nities for all are still the significant issues, 


the application of these concepts in specific 
instances has changed. William Faulkner 
raises this question in the words: “What 
happened to the American dream? We 
dozed, and it abandoned us; and in that 
vacuum now there sound no longer the 
strong loud voices * * * speaking in mutual 
unification of one hope and will.” 


Because of this lack of background or in- 
terest in political philosophy on the part of 
many of our citizens, a number of confused 
ideas have been developed and quite readily 
accepted by many Americans. There is a 
great confusion of the concept of “indi- 
vidualism” and “the importance of the indi- 
vidual.” Individualism is a selfish concept 
when it is based upon the belief that each 
person lives for himself alone. It has been 
developed in literature by such writers as 
Spencer who wrote that the law of nature 
should govern all conduct and that the 
strong should rule and the weak fall by the 
wayside. This is a completely un-American 
philosophy. In contrast, the importance of 
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each individual in our society is a basic con- 
cept of democracy. If each individual is 

this means that every individual 
must have the opportunity for an education, 
the benefits of modern medical science, em- 
ployment, housing, and other 
things that are requisite in modern society 
for the development of each Individual’s 
capacity to the utmost. 

Our Declaration of Independence and the 
great Constitution of the United States re- 
flect the teachings of democracy as presented 
in the philosophic works of the early Greeks, 
the Roman lawyers, Rousseau, John Stewart 
Mill, Thomas Jefferson, DeTocqueville, 
Thomas Paine, and others. Im a democracy, 
the government is the primary social institu- 
tion dedicated to serving the needs of the 
people and protecting their rights. The 
Declaration of Independence lists self-evi- 
dent truths and inalienable rights, and states 
that “to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men.” Article I, section 8 
of our Constitution, authorizes our | 
“to provide for the general welfare.” It is 
this clause, expounded by Alexander Hamil- 
ton in his Federalist Papers, later supported 
by the great justices of our Supreme Court, 
Story, Brandeis, Cardozo, and Douglas, that 
constitute the legal foundation for social 
legislation in this country. Dr. Karl de 
Schweinitz, writing for the American Council 
on Education, has stated: 

“Only slowly is the ideal of government as 
a positive good winning over a concept of 
government as repression and as a negative 
force. We are only beginning to discover 
that human Initiative has a greater reservoir 
in economic, social, and personal security 
than in fear and deprivation.” 

We must not be guided by tags or labels. 
It has become popular for those who oppose 
a public policy to charge that each Govern- 
ment action will lead to the “welfare state” 
or socialism. It is significant that the same 
charge was leveled against our great states- 
man, Alexander Hamilton, when he advocated 
the establishment of a national bank, which 
has developed into our Federal Reserve 
System. We need a Government responsive 
to the needs of people. Jefferson, the great 
protector of individual rights, gives us this 
as our purpose of government. These needs 

as problems arise. As Justice Car- 


change 
dozo, in the classic Supreme Court decision 


in Helvering v. Davis, wrote: 
“Nor is the concept of the general welfare | 
static. Needs that were narrow or parochial 
a century ago may be interwoven in our day 
with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times.” 
Our government. at local, State and Fed- 
eral levels, has been established as the major 
instrument of our democracy. And yet to- 
day, we find that many people have devel- 
oped an almost irrational fear of their gov- 
ernment. Instead of applying themselves. 
to the task of improving our governmental 
processes and insuring that government re- 
mains responsive to the people, certain’ of 
our citizens have organized themselves into 
groups with the stated purpose of protecting 
themselves against their government. Is 
it any wonder then that Americans have 
difficulty in stating the role of government 


in a democracy in understandable and spe- 


cific terms to those we are seeking to win 
tm the fight.for the free way of life? 

I have sought to point out the imperative 
need for the development of a meaningful 
and dynamic philosophy of Serene which 
can be widely supported and practiced in 
this country for all to see. 

As President Kennedy said last January in 
an address before the Massachusetts State 
Legislature, “I have been guided by the 
standard John Winthrop set before his ship- 
mates on the flagship AraDella 311 years ago, 
as they, too, faced the task of building a 
government on a new and pertious frontier. 
‘We must always consider’, he said, ‘that we 


| 
| 
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shall be as a city upon a hill—the eyes of all 
people are upon us’.” 

This leads me to the second point which 
I would like to present this evening—"Goals 
for Americans.” 

Ir. GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


President Eisenhower, during his term of 
Office, appointed 11 oustanding Americans, 
which he called the President’s Commission 
on National Goals; and requested that the 
group use every possible resource and task 
force studies to develop “a broad outline of 
coordinated national policies and programs 
and set up a series of goals in various areas 
of national activity.” The Commission was 
chaired by Henry M. Wriston, formerly 
president of Brown University and currently 
president of the American Assembly at 
Columbia University, and included such 
distinguished leaders as James B. Conant, 
formerly president of Harvard; Judge 
Learned Hand; Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California; and, other business, 
educational, and labor leaders. . 

In November of 1960, the Commission sub- 
mitted its report to the President. The re- 
port of the Commission is divided into three 
main parts. These are entitled (1) “Goals 
at Home”; (2) “Goals Abroad”; and (3) “A 
Financial Accounting.” Added to the sum- 
mary report of the Commission are a num- 
ber of task force reports written by distin- 
guished leaders in the several fields of Amer- 
ican life. In brief, the report, “Goals for 
Americans” develops a set of programs de- 
- signed to express the concepts of democracy 
in terms of the needs and issues of our 
modern society. Let me commend this re- 
port to you. I can, this evening, touch only 
briefly on a few of its highlights. 

Under the heading “Goals at Home,” the 
report focuses on 11 areas in which atten- 
tion must be given to advance the demo- 
cratic ideal. The first states: “The status of 
the individual must remain our primary con- 
cern. Our own institutions—political, so- 
cial and economic—must further enhance 
the dignity of the citizen, promote the max- 
imum development of his capabilities, stim- 
ulate their responsible exercise, and widen 
the range and effectiveness of opportunities 
for individual choice.” 

The report becomes more specific when it 
states: “Respect for the individual means re- 
spect for every individual. Every man and 
woman must have equal rights before the 
law, and an equal opportunity to vote and 
hold office, to be educated, to get a job 
- @nd to be promoted when qualified, to buy a 
home, to participate fully in community af- 
fairs. These goals, which are at the core 
of our system, must be achieved by action 
at all levels.” | 

Other topics stressed in the report are: 
the need for tremendous strengthening of 
our educational process; improvement of 
living conditions; and, extensive efforts, 
through both public and private resources, 
to make available to every citizen the full 
advantage of medical and hospital care. 

Under the heading of “Goals Abroad,” the 
report states “We must encourage far larger 
numbers of qualified Americans to live and 
work abroad.” The importance of personal 
and cultural contacts is stressed. The goal 
of ultimate disarmament is stated, and full 
support of the United Nations is strongly 
recommended as “* * * the chief instru- 
ment available for building @ genuine com- 
munity of nations.” The aaet concludes 
with the stirring words, “Man has never 


neighborhood to his nation, and from his 
nation to his world.” 

In the interest of being brief, I have been 
able to sketch only a few of the highlights 
of this significant study. I am suggesting 
that efforts of this nature can help us de- 
velop a meaningful and positive philosophy 
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of democracy. These are terms which have 
meaning to a native in a mud hut in Africa 
whose wife is dying of tuberculosis. These 
have meaning to parents in underdeveloped 
countries in Asia whose children are hungry. 
This is the philosophy of democracy. We 
must state it positively. We must practice 
it even though we recognize that often the 
reach of an ideal may-exceed our grasp. 
These programs, expounded by a greatly in- 
creased teacher, student and professional ex- 
change program, with highly qualified rep- 
resentatives, can give the world a picture of 
the real America and the goals for which 
we are striving. 

This leads me to the third point, which I 
‘would like to present this evening, which I 
have called “More Beautiful Music.” 


III. MORE BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 


_ In Greek mythology, the Odyssey of Ulysses 
tells us the story of Sirens Island. This was 
an island by which many passing ships were 
wrecked and sailors drowned because of the 
music of beautiful women who sat upon the 
rocks and sang such lovely songs that the 
sailors let their ships drift upon the shoals. 
You will recall that Circe instructed Ulysses 
to stop the ears of the seamen with wax so 
that they could not hear the songs of the 
sirens. Ulysses himself was to be bound to 
the mast of the ship and not be freed, no 
matter what he said, until they passed from 
the sirens’ island. In this way, Ulysses and 
his sailors passed safely by the sirens’ island. 
A later ship’s captain, guided by the great 
Greek philosophers, brought with him on his 
ship some of the finest musicians of Greece. 
By playing more beautiful music on the 
ship, the ears of the sailors did not need to 
be filled with wax or the captain bound to 
the mast. Instead the sailors listened to 
their music and safely and happily passed 
through the sirens’ water. 

In our approach to the threat of commu- 
nism to the free world, we do not want to fill 
our ears with wax so that we cannot hear or 
know of Communist activities. Neither do 
we want to bind our people to a figurative 
mast to escape this danger. Instead, let the 
teachings of democracy, applied in practice, 
play their music to the world, and we will 
find that we can pass these shoals freely and 
happily toward the goals of a richer and fuller 
life. 


If we will state affirmatively and construc- 
tively, and exemplify in practice, the real 
meaning of democracy, we need not be afraid 
in the competition of ideas of the ultimate 
victory of the free way of life. We gain every 
time a qualified exchange student, teacher or 
professional representative from this coun- 
try represents us effectively behind the Iron 
Curtain. The exhibits of life in the United 
States we show abroad make a definite im- 
print. We must remember that these pro- 
grams are established as exchange programs, 
and not be fearful when exhibits, visitors or 
other exchange representatives come to this 
country from abroad. We must exemplify 
our teachings of freedom, and not establish 
a curtain of our own. As peoples speak to 
peoples, the basic truth of the democratic 
ideal can prove the value of the educated 
child, the dignity of the aged, availability of 
medical care for all, as much more significant 
than the tallest rocket or the biggest bomb. 
Eric Sevareid states it concisely, “Let those 
who wish, try to discover the composition of 
a lunar crater; we would settle for discover- 
ing the true mind of a Russian or the inner 
heart of a delinquent child.” 

While I share the need to keep America 
strong militarily in this period of stress, I 
am urging an additional intensification of 
efforts in the area of our greatest strength, 
the more beautiful music of the free way of 
life. This music was written by the great 
composers of democracy—the words must be 
brought up-to-date to strengthen the im- 
portance of every individual, at home and 
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abroad. This is the concept that every per- 
son shall have the opportunity to fulfill his 


dreams, hopes and aspirations in accordance 


with his ability. 

In summary: (1) We have reviewed briefly 
the need for an affirmative statement of what 
I have called “‘The Philosophy of Democracy,” 
in terms and practices that meet present day 
conditions and problems which have mean- 


ing to the great numbers of emerging peo-- 
ples of the world; (2) I have sought to sketch 


the recent report “Goals for Americans” as 
an example that it is possible to give content 
and application to our basic concepts of de- 


mocracy; and, finally, (3) I have suggested 
that we need not be afraid in this great com- 


petition of ideologies—that ideas are weap- 
ons—and that the arsenal of democracy, 
stocked with such ideas as the dignity of 
man, freedom and development of every in- 
dividual, is an invulnerable one. 

In closing, I believe that we could join 
today with Aristophenes in the prayer this 
great poet-philosopher prayed in the ruins 


of the great Greek temples devastated by the — 


Pellopenisian wars: 


“From the murmur and subtlety of suspicion 

with which we vex one another 

Give us rest 

Make a new beginning 

And mingle again the kindred of the na- 
tions 

In the alchemy of love 

And with some finer essence of forebearasics 

Temper our minds.” 


Hyannis Port: A Cool Summer Visitor 
From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1961: 


HYANNIs Port: A CooL SUMMER VISITOR © 


FROM WASHINGTON 
(By James Reston) 


HYANNIs Port, MAss., September 5.—In this 
summer political capital everything is cool 
and informal, including the President of the 
United States. 

This Cape Cod village is obviously Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s home, a safe tribal harbor 
in a stormy world. The hedges around the 
the Kennedy compound are green, high and 


private.“ His Republican neighbors are dis- 


creet and tolerant, half resentful and half 
proud. There is an air of opulent simplicity 
about the place, all expensively concealed, 
and in this setting he relaxes much more 
than in the clamorous bustle of Washington. 

It is now just 3 months since he met 
Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna. Since then 
the jovial evaporationist has been threat- 


ening, every hour on the hour to obliterate 


the human race, but Kennedy remains calm 
and even confident. 

He seems perplexed about Khrushchev 
rather than angry. What puzzles him is why 
he cannot get down to rational discussion 
with the Soviet leader about the factual 
situation in Berlin and central Europe. Ken- 
nedy’s approach to the problem is highly 
pragmatic. He would like to discuss in 
tangible terms Khrushchev's problems and 
explain to him his own problems and then 
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see whether an honorable accommodation is 
possible. But Khrushchev did not approach 
the impasse in this way in Vienna, and he 
has said nothing since then to persuade Ken- 
nedy that Moscow is ready for this kind of 
talk. 

Nothing could be further from the truth 
than Moscow's representation of Kennedy 
as a reckless and combative young man 
spoiling for a fight. 

THE PRACTICAL POLITICIAN 
The striking thing about him is that, after 


7 months of disappointing negotiations with 


the Russians, the allies and the Congress, 


he is taking his frustrations with such equa- 


nimity. He has not got the military buildup 
he wanted from the allies in Europe; he has 


had to divert his attention from Berlin to 


wheedle votes out of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for foreign aid; he has got 
nothing from Khrushchev but threats and 
misrepresentations, but he is not personal or 
vindictive in any of his comments about 
these things. 

Behind this impersonal, almost detached, 
approach, however, is a fairly simple yet 
severe analysis of the Berlin problem. This 
is that if the Soviets want to negotiate an 
honorable accommodation, he is ready to go 
along, even though he realizes that any new 
accommodation may be interpreted by his 
political opponents as something worse than 
now exists, and therefore as appeasement. 
But if Khrushchev and his wholly owned 
subsidiary in East Germany try to block the 
West’s access to Berlin the risk of war will 
be taken. 


The main danger is that this calm Ken-~ 


nedy appraisal of his responsibilities may 
be misjudged in Moscow. Official reports 
from there indicate that Khrushchev believes 
the United States would not resort to nu- 
clear war unless American territory were at- 
tacked. The only trouble with this belief 
is that it Just happens to be totally wrong. 

Any action which closes U.S. access to Ber- 
lin will certainly lead to counteraction by 
the West, first in the U.N., then in the field 
of economic countermeasures, then, if neces- 
sary, with an airlift or conventional military 
supplies. 

THE LINE OF HONOR 


Any assumption, however, that the United 
States would acquiesce in the defeat of its 
command on the ground without resorting to 
the ultimate weapons of nuclear power would 
be highly reckless. For nuclear war in such 
circumstances is not “unthinkable.” It is, 
in cold fact, being thought about and 
planned, and Mr. Khrushchev, unless he 
wishes to preside over a Soviet wasteland, 
next door to 800 million Chinese, would be 
well advised to take this into account. 

One gets the impression that Kennedy is 
not wedded to any formula for Berlin save 
the genuine preservation of its freedom and 
the preservation of the honor of the United 
States. His mind is not cluttered up with 
rigid commitments to the technicalities of 
the past. His emotions are not engaged in 
the defense of lines on the map or even on 
rushing to the aid of the East Germans who 
had 15 years to get out of their jail. He will 
negotiate in good faith but he will not be 


‘bullied. 


He has been trying now ever since Vienna 
to make this clear to Khrushchev without 
success. He has rejected advice to tear away 
the barbed wire between East and West 
Berlin and has withheld economic sanctions 
or appeals to the U.N. But these are ques- 
tions of tactics and timing rather than of 
principle, as Krushchev will discover if he 
tries to close the access routes to the former 
German capital. 

The ironic thing about all this is that it is 
Kennedy, rather than Khrushchev, who is 


ready for peaceful and competitive coexis- 
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tence. It is Khrushchev who is trying to 
direct the course of history and Kennedy 
who is ready to accommodate himself to his- 
tory on the basis of “coexistence.” The ques- 
tion is whether Khrushchev will allow an 
honorable accommodation to take place. — 


Juvenile Delinquency Control Act 
SPEECH 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8028) to provide 
Federal assistance for projects which will 
evaluate and demonstrate techniques and 
practices leading to a solution of the Nation’s 
problems relating to the prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency and youth of- 
fenses and to provide training of personnel 
for work in these fields, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, ju- 
venile delinquency has long been a seri- 
ous problem, one for which the Congress 
and the executive branch must not shun 
their responsibilities. The enactment of 
this legislation bears out that Congress 
realizes this fact and wants the Govern- 
ment of the United States to assume its 
proper role to conquer this vital disease 
that has infected so much of America’s 
youth—our greatest national resource. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in full accord 
with H.R. 8028, for which S. 279 was sub- 
stituted. This bill is comprehensive and 
realistically confronts the problem. 
Nevertheless, I had hoped that the com- 
mittee would broaden the legislation by 
establishing the kind of machinery I be- 


lieve necessary for directing youth pro- 


grams on a national level. I refer to the 
provision in my own legislation, H.R. 
8260 which I urged the committee to con- 
sider and which I fervently hope will be 
given priority action, now that this im- 
portant phase of the delinquency-abate- 
ment program is moving forward. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I came to this 
House and for years before that I have 
advocated cooperation among govern- 
mental agencies on all levels in connec- 
tion with youth programs. 

As a New York State senator for many 
years, I was close to the State and local 
approaches to this problem. I was the 
sponsor of legislation that created the 
New York State Youth Commission and 
the enabling legislation to establish the 
New York City Youth Board. I am fully 
aware of the responsibilities of all levels 
of Government in this field. None can 
be effective without the other. Human 

es. 

The role of the Federal Government is 
important if the problem is to be met 
head on; Federal leadership is vital. 
Holding this view in 1959, I introduced 
a bill calling for the establishment of a 
Federal Youth Office to be administered 
under an Assistant Secretary in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
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fare, a subcabinet position especially cre- 
ated for the purpose. 

I firmly feel the problem is vital 
enough to warrant such high level status. 
Only through such Government recogni- 
tion can proper leadership be given in > 
this field. 

My original bill is not dissimilar to 
H.R. 8028. Asa matter of fact, there are 


- Many sections in it that are nearly iden- 


tical. Because of this and in view of the 
assurances I have been given that the 
differences will be considered as a sepa- 


rate matter, I have joined in fully as- 


sociating myself with H.R. 8028 and have 
introduced supporting legislation, my bill 
being H.R. 8343. I am privileged to be a. 
cosponsor of this measure and I feel its 
overwhelming approval will serve notice 
that Uncle Sam is ready and willing to 
roll up his sleeves and do something 
ie about the delinquency prob- 
em 

Now, to get back to my further rec- 
ommendation which I urged the com- 
mittee and the Members of this House 
to give their every evaluation and their 
consideration. Among the added fea- 
tures to my original bill is the provision 
to establish the new unit in HEW to 
administer an effective program. Surely 

agree the field of youth activities 
is hly specialized and essential to 
the strength and health of America. 
Our Nation of tomorrow can be no better 
than our youth of today. Then, is not . 
the subject worthy of such agency recog - 
nition? 

The Federal Youth Office, as I envi- 
sion it, would provide the required 
leadership for intergovernmental co- 
operation to strengthen State, local, and 
private efforts in youth problems. It 
would develop formulas and standards 
for Federal grants to States, localities, 


and private agencies on a share-the-cost 


basis. It would assist the States in the 
establishment and operation of juvenile 
delinquency control and prevention pro- 
grams. Moreover, the office would en- 
courage research in, and demonstration 


of, new techniques in dealing with teen- 


age behavioral problems and crime and 
would provide for the training of per- 
sonnel to staff programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The agency would also provide a na- 
tional clearinghouse for exchange of in- 
formation on youth problems and on 
ee and techniques for dealing with 
em. 

The Youth Office, therefore, through 
its efforts with State, local, and private 
agencies would enable a complete, fully 
coordinated attack on the serious prob- | 
lem of juvenile delinquency. We must 
have more accurate data on the nature 
and amount of delinquency in different 
areas. We are seriously hampered by 
not being able to secure an accurate 
national report on delinquency. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation pro- 
vides statistics on juvenile delinquency 
as a part of its overall crime reporting 
program, and the Children’s Bureau 
gathers some statistics from certain 
juvenile courts throughout the country. 
But neither of these agencies has the 
resources to develop the type of infor- 


-mation collection and dissemination 
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which will aid the communities most 
effectively. 

The Federal Youth Office would be 
able to provide such comprehensive in- 
formation, and thus it could indicate 
which correctional agencies and local 
areas most need the technical assistance 
provided for in the bill. In the new 
attack on delinquency, we need such new 
resources to manage the increasing de- 
mand for technical help. 

“On matters of general policy and pro- 
cedure, my bill also makes provision for 
close cooperation with the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime. Such cooperative work 
at the Federal, State, and local levels of 
government is vital for any successful 
preventive work. 

The Federal Government is spending 
$126 million a year merely for the cus- 
todial care of 40,000 child delinquents. 
Contrast this figure with the proposed 
cost in the juvenile delinquency bill of 
$10 million. This money will be spent 
for the prevention of crime and not 
merely for bigger enforcement and cor- 
rectional programs. Our main objective 
should be the prevention of those early 
law violations that begin criminal ca- 
reers, and we must pour as much money, 
labor, and thought as possible into 
achieving this aim. 

Mr. Chairman, we can no longer sit 
back and believe that this is just a tem- 
porary situation that will pass. Ju- 
venile delinquency is a grim, stark real- 
ity. We cannot coddle it any longer. 
We must face it squarely. 

The Federal Government is spending 
billions abroad to strengthen our posi- 
tion in the free world. We are spend- 
ing billions to keep America strong on 
the homefront. Yet, what are we do- 
ing to prevent the deterioration and 
moral breakdown of so many of our 
youth—tthe backbone of our strength? 

Our country should reflect to the rest 
of the world an image of human decency, 
dignity and government by law. What 
do they think of these continuing stories 
of teenage crime and violence? The 
way we can convince them that this does 
not refiect America is to do something 
about eliminating it. And, to do that, 
you must have the tools for prevention 
and cure. 

Certainly this condition involves only 
@ small percentage of our young folks. 
The vast majority are good, clean, fine 
boys and girls. But, pointing to per- 
centages is not going to stop these ram- 


pages. 
The problem, unfortunately, is grow- 
ing worse. J. Edgar Hoover reported in 


March 1961 that crimes by youths in- 


creased some 6 percent over the previous 
year, and at this rate of increase, a mil- 
lion or more youngsters may be arrested 
in the year 1962. 

In the fact of these tragic statistics, 
again I emphasize, Congress cannot 
shun its responsibility. It is time that 
the Government of the United States as- 
sumed its proper role in this crucial 
situation. I believe a long step forward 
is being taken through the enactment of 
 HLR. 8028, with which I am proud to 
be identified as cosponsor. | 
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Living Theater Returns From ee 
Bravos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN | V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Stuart 
W. Little, one of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s top writers, has written a fine 
column about the performance of the 
Living Theater on its European tour. 
Julian Beck and Judith Malina are to be 
congratulated on the fine job they have 
done and the Living Theater, as always, 
is right on top. 

The article follows: 

LIVING THEATER RETURNS FROM EUROPE’S 
Bravos 


(By Stuart W. Little) 


With a newly acquired international repu- 
tation, the Living Theater will resume work 
today at its 14th Street headquarters. | 

The acting company led by Julian Beck 
and Judith Malina performed their three- 
play repertory before 20,000 Europeans this 
summer in Rome, Turin, Milan, Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Frankfurt. 

On the mantlepiece of the producer’s 
crowded office as mementos of this successful 
5-week tour are a replica of the Eiffel Tower, 
signifying the Grand Prix of the Theatre des 
Nations in Paris, which was voted by the 
critics of the 28 participating countries; a 
medallion signifying their designation by the 
Paris critics as the best acting company, and 
a large ostrich egg. 

This last was presented by the students at 
the Paris Festival and was meant as a sincere 
mark of esteem. “Obviously, they don’t 
know the American idiom,’’ said Miss Malina. 

Not even by daring to play Brecht before 
audiences which had seen Brecht’s famous 
“Berliner Ensemble” did the Living Theater 
falter on its tour. They performed Brecht’s 
“In the Jungle of Cities” to critical acclaim 
in Paris especially. The two other plays were 
William Carlos Williams’ “Many Loves” and 
Jack Gelber’s “The Connection,” the play 
almost everyone the Becks encountered had 
heard of. 

“*The Connection’ was the play Europeans 
everywhere were most anxious to see,”’ said 
Mr. Beck. “They had all heard about it. 
They kept associating it with the ‘beat’ gen- 
eration. In Paris there were 18 curtain calls 
on the opening night of “The Connection.’ 
That was the greatest response we received 
on the tour.” 

Everywhere they went the Living Theater 
was invited back. The producers already are 
in serious planning for a second and more 
comprehensive tour next summer. They 
brought back prizes this time but they failed 
to find any new European plays to perform. 

“We asked everybody,” Mr. Beck said. 
“France has a lot of activity but other pro- 
ducers are getting those plays, such as the 
work of Genet and Ionesco. In Italy and 
Germany there are no playwrights. Either 
they were all killed during the war or this 
period has raised an uncreative generation.” 

Mr. Beck looks for the next artistic activ- 
ity out of Germany to come from the present 
“vital and energetic” generation of 20-year- 
olds. 

The Living Theater, suspended since June 
4, will resume with “The Connection” on 
September 12, “In the Jungle of Cities” on 
September 26, and “Many Loves’’ on October 
3. In 5 weeks in big European theaters, they 


played to 20,000 Europeans. At the 199- 
seat house on 14th Street, it takes the Living 
Theater about 20 weeks, or Over half a season 
to play to this many Americans, 


- Senator Keating Highlights Berlin Crisis 


in Dedicating Endicott Municipal 
Building 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure recently to participate with 
the junior Senator from New York, Sen- 
ator KENNETH B. KEATING, in ceremonies 
marking the dedication of the magnifi- 
cent new civic administration center 
conceived and built by the dynamic and 
forward-looking community of Endicott, 
N.Y., which I am proud to state lies in 
my hofhe district. Senator KEATING was 
the principal speaker at the Endicott 
dedication ceremony. 

His address was at once so pertinent 
to the occasion and so significant in the 
broader area of the present world crisis 
that I feel its message should be made 
more widely known. Therefore, under 
leave previously granted, I include the 
address in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
ADDRESS OF SENATOR KENNETH B, KEATING, OF 

NEW YORK, AT DEDICATION OF CIVIC ADMIN- 

ISTRATION CENTER, ENDICOTT, N.Y., AUGUST 

27, 1961 

Mr. Chairman, Mayor Lee, reverend clergy, 
Dr. Kerr, Congressman Robison, distin- 
guished civic and State officials, members 
past and present of the board of trustees, my 
friends of the Endicott area, it is a genuine 
pleasure and a privilege to be with you on 
this occasion so memorable, so meaningful 
in the long history of this fine and progres- 
sive community. 

Khrushchev talks about the wave of the 
future. Here in America we're not talking 
about it. We're living it, experiencing it. 
And what better example than this memo- 
rable occasion that brings us together today. 
For the future is happening before our eyes. 
Progress is not on the drawing board. It is 
in production. You good people here in the 
Endicott community didn’t stop with 
dreams. You gave architects the blueprints 
of those dreams—and today, in this magnifi- 
cent fulfillment we see those dreams trans- 
lated into brick and steel. 

Now I don’t need to take off my shoe and 
pound it to get that point across—because 
the evidence is right here—all around us. 

Speaking of shoes at a spot like this, of 


course, is a little like talking about home > 


runs to Mickey Mantle or Roger Maris. I 


mean I’m talking to the pros of the busi- | 


ness—for the brand names that have made 
this area famous are known the length and 
breadth of our land. 

Then, of course, this is IBM country, too. 

You know, the way IBM has been perfect- 
ing its machines might result in some inter- 
esting developments. We may see the day 
when one of these machines will get elected 
to public office, to the Senate, perhaps. Well, 
T’ll admit I’d hate to have to debate with 
one. They have all the facts and figures. 
The only danger is that they might tend to 
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get heated up in those rough and tumble Sen- 
ate debates, and maybe blow fuses all over 
the place. Seriously, though, I think our 
elected officials are safe—until IBM teaches 
its machines to kiss babies and eat hotdogs 
at a political picnic. 

At this point I want to say how deeply I 
am impressed by the fact that the site for 
this magnificent center was donated by the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp. This is a 
unique and most praiseworthy gesture of 
civic mindedness. It is, of course, less a 


source of surprise to those who know the 


long, long history of Endicott-Johnson’s 
identification with the growth and with the 
progress of this entire community. This 
great and honored firm has once again shown 
that it is not merely located here. It was 
born here. It lives here. And Endicott 
couldn’t ask for a nicer neighbor. 

You know, there are constant comparisons 


of the Soviet system and our own—and we 


talk always in terms of either relative mili- 
tary power or gross economic product, with 
breakdowns in such heavy industry cate- 
gories as steel, oil, and electric power. 

There’s one thing this kind of compari- 
son overlooks. And the point is vital in any 
true comparison. What I refer to is the 
fact that our economy is achieving two ob- 
jectives—while the Soviet is dedicated to 
one. Their concentration is on raw power— 
on the building of mpnreary and industrial 
muscle. 

We on the other hand are committed to 
two simultaneous objectives—to creating 
and strengthening the military potential we 
must have—and at the same time—in a 
modern miracle to often. overlooked—to pro- 
viding our people with consumer goods un- 
paralleled in quality and in quantity, with 


no Government-imposed ban on their pos- 


session and enjoyment. 

This modern industrial miracle of having 
both guns and butter—of equating our mili- 
tary needs with the advanced consumer 
needs and desires of our entire population— 
constitutes living proof of the superiority 
of the free enterprise system. 

I would say to you that what stands be- 
fore us here today is more than a complex 


_ Of superbly planned and constructed munici- 


pal buildings. What stands before us is a 
reflection of the very spirit of our peo- 
ple here in America—a reflection of the 
drive and the daring, the energy and the 
imagination of a free nation. The America 
we know today wasn’t created under the or- 
ders of a tyrant. It was created by free 
men, taking orders from their own con- 
sciences, from their own sense of what is 
good and what is true, and mindful that 
God gave every man nobility by the mere 
act of creation—and made human dignity a 
common possession, not a prerogative of 
power. 

Now Khrushchev has said that he’s going 
to bury us. That’s one of his singing com- 
mercials—one of many—for believe me, in 
Khrushchev we are dealing with one of the 
great salesmen of history. Keep that in 
mind when he makes his pitches. He’s try- 


ing to sell a product. He’s trying to sell it . 


on a worldwide scale—and there are no 
holds barred—no better business bureau to 
say that he’s an out-an-out con man, and 
take away his peddler’s license. 

When I use the term “con man,” I’m call- 
ing the shot on this traveling salesman. 

Any man who strokes the dove of peace 
with one hand and holds a bomb behind his 
back—any man who assails imperialism; 


when he, himself, is the master imperialist of 


all time, any man who cries that a nation 


ike Cuba must be free—so that he can be 


free to swallow it—such a man is 
the biggest confidence game the world has 
ever been swindled by. 
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With this in mind, let’s take a good, hard 
look at Berlin. When a salesman has his 
merchandise rejected, when it becomes pub- 
lic knowledge that his product isn’t moving, 
that salesman is frustrated and he will do 
his best to save face. | 

That’s exactly what the story is in Berlin. 
This mass flight from communism—this 
human hemorrhage that has been bleeding 
East Germany white—is about as dramatic 
and eloquent a denial of communism as we 
can find anywhere in the world. It isn’t 
German real estate that’s involved here. 
It’s Russian prestige. It’s not the fate and 
future of West Berlin. It’s the fate and 
future of communism. Khrushchev knows 
that. He knows that East Germany is a 
showcase, not of Red victory but of Red 
defeat—and the sooner he pulls down the lid 
in that showcase the better for the world 
sale of his product. 

The United States and our Western allies 


have made clear—crystal clear—to Khru- .. 


shchev that West Berlin is the chalk line 
we do not erase. This is the end of the 
line. Freedom cannot keep on fighting a 
rear-guard action. It must make a stand— 
for every backward step is a step towards 
defeat. 

There has been much talk of negotiation 
in this Berlin crisis. In all solemnity I 
would say this—freedom is not negotiable. 
It is not negotiable here. It is not negoti- 
able anywhere in the world. 

We may sit down with the Communists 
and talk about ground rules on Berlin, we 
may discuss details of occupation and of 
garrison strength and deployment—but the 
basic principles here involved are not up 
for bargaining. Freedom has no mark-down 
price-tag—because freedom is not a matter 
of price but of value—and when you try to 
sell it short you’ve sold it, period. 

For Berlin is more than a place on the 
map. It is the symbol of man’s right to be 


free—and of his will to be free. It is not. 
only a German city. 


It is the hometown of humanity’s best 
hopes and highest aspirations—a voice that 
must not be stilled, a sovereignty that must 
not be diminished. All the world watches— 
for the world’s fate may well be at stake 
in this tiny but historically critical geo- 
graphical area. 

Freedom has had its heroes and martyrs. 
One of them was killed only several days 
ago. You read about him—an East German 
attempting to swim the canal that divides 
free Berlin from slave Berlin. None of us 
knew this man—yet, he is not a stranger 
to us. He is indeed a brother—for he chose 
the side of freedom—our side—and died try- 

to reach it. His supreme sacrifice 
should not ‘go unmourned and unremem- 
bered. 

It is to be assumed that his body was 
recovered by West German frogmen. I 
would therefore suggest that the free world 
he died to reach grant him the tribute of a 
full state funeral—and more, that through- 
out the free world memorial services be held 
in his memory and in his honor. Let this 
martyr be no victim of communism. Let 
his courageous death proclaim to the 
world the brutality of a system that must im- 
prison its citizens in order to hold them. 

In this regard, I think there is one readily 
available means of getting to the world the 
true picture of what West Berlin represents. 

If we are to judge from the recent state- 
ments of neutralist leader Premier Nehru, of 
India, there is indeed some fuzzy thinking on 
the subject of our rights in Berlin as related 
to the Soviets. For this reason, I would sug- 
gest that the cause of truth might well be 
served on a global level, if the United Na- 
tions would authorize the sending to Berlin 
of a group of observers—specifically from the 
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uncommitted nations—to study the entire 
question on the spot and to report their . 
findings on this whole matter of legality and 
right. I believe this would not only open 
the eyes of certain nations and leaders, but 
would give the truth the circulation it 
should have. | 

Moreover, if East Berlin is building walls 
against people, it seems to me that the least 
we can do’is to build walls against trade with 
this satellite nation. I therefore strongly 
urge that consideration: be given to the im- 
position of economic sanctions on the East 
German puppet state. Let not the West con- 
tinue to support an economy directed to- 
ward a struggle against the West. East 
Germany needs these economic transfusions 
from the West because it is suffering from 
pernicious anemia—Communist style. Why 
should we help them build up their re- 
sistance to the forces of freedom? 

In closing, may I make this observation. 
Berlin is at once the moment of truth for 
the free world, and the point of no return. 
We are in a time of national crisis, of world 
crisis, and we must soberly face this cold, 
hard reality that we have faced so often be- 
fore in our history. 

I am confident that if we face it squarely | 
and boldly, sure of our cause, and sure of 
our strength to defend that cause, we shall 
not only maintain the freedom of Berlin, 
but we shall remain true to the great heri- 
of our past—and to all the Americansin 

who loved freedom enough to 


: fight for it and to die for it. 


Improved Highway Engineering 
Productivity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I call 


to the attention of all Members of Con- 


gress the fact that a whole new world 
of improvements is becomming effective 
in the construction of highways through- 
out our country by the increased use 
of new engineering practices and tech- 

nical devices. 

These great steps forward will not 
alone permit our Federal highway pro- 
gram to maintain schedule but will also 
materially reduce the cost of planning 
and engineering, as well as provide bet- 
ter highways. 

The Federal Bureau of Public Roads, 
the State departments of highways and 
public works, and the highway engi- 
neers and contractors through their na- 
tional associations are working closely as 
a team to bring into the highway plan- 
ning and construction field the latest 
electronic computing devices, wider use 
of photogrammetry in surveying, the 
fast reduction of engineering data, and 
many new exciting ideas and uses of 
newly developed methods. 


On August 24 and 25, the First Regional 


Conference on Improved Highway Engi- 


neering Productivity, was held in Boston 
under the auspices of the American As- 


sociation of State Highway Officials, in 


| 
| 
| 
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cooperation with the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads, the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works, and the 
engineering schools in the Greater Bos- 
ton area. 

More than 400 State highway officials, 
engineers, and manufacturers of high- 
way equipment attended the 2-day ses- 
sion, coming from every State in the 
Union. A number of leading manufac- 
turers displayed their newest equipment 
and models, ranging from the latest 
computers to new devices to give warn- 
ing of icing conditions on highways. 

The theme of the conference, estab- 
lished by Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Public Works, Hon. Jack Ricciardi, 
welcoming the visiting experts, was 
“Sharing the Knowledge,” and every 
moment of the 2 working days was spent 
in discussion and exchange of views. 

The official report of the conference, 
while somewhat technical, compiled by 
H. A. Radzikowski, Chief of Develop- 
ment, U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, re- 
veals the breadth of discussion and the 
tremendous strides that have been made 
in the highway planning and construc- 
tion field since the Federal-State high- 
Way program was established in 1956. 

I recommend its reading to every 
Member of Congress who looks forward 
to the day when all of our highway needs 
are fulfilled. The United States today 
is recognized in every foreign country 
as the leading nation in highway plan- 
ning and construction, and it is from 
such conferences that we can learn 
about our continued leadership, and the 
problems that face us in the future. 
This is the report as submitted by 


AT REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON IMPROVED 
HIGHWAY ENGINEERING PRODUCTIVITY 

(By H. A. Radzikowski, secretary, AASHO 
committee on electronics, Chief, Division 
of Development, US. Bureau of Public 
Roads) 

(The American Association of State High- 
way Officials, through its committee on elec- 
tronics, held a regional conference on im- 
proving highway engineering productivity. 
The conference was held in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Works, and en- 
gineering schools in the Greater Boston 
area. The meetings were held on August 
24-25, 1961, at the Somerset Hotel, in Bos- 
ton, Mass. Many new developments have 
taken place in the past few years which can 
aid highway officials in further improving 
efficiency, economy, and quality in the high- 
way program. The conference was designed 
to encourage the exchange of experience on 
the latest developments in electronics and 
other scientific areas which have applica- 
tion in the highway program.) 

The Boston Regional Conference on Im- 


proving Highway Engineering Productivity 


disclosed the tremendous advancements in 
technological methods that have occurred 
since 1956. Their use has fostered increasing 
productivity, economy, and quality of opera- 
tions in the Nation’s highway programs. 
The conference also disclosed the eagerness 
of the highway industry to work for fur- 
ther improvements in highway technology. 
Papers on 45 subjects were presented at the 
conference hy the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; by officials from 
12 State highway departments: by officials 
from the Bureau of Public Roads; by mem- 
bers of 6 engineering schools; by the presi- 
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dents of 3 nationwide highway associa- 
tions; by a vice president of the New Eng- 
land Road Builders’ Association; by mem- 
bers of 10 consulting engineering firms; and 
of 11 nationwide business corporations. 
Each voluntarily contributed his experience 
on methods of improving highway operat- 
ing efficiency through the application of 
modern electronic and other methods in the 
road program. . | 
There were 415 in attendance at the ses- 
sions, including representatives of most 
State highway departments. Their active 
discussions further contributed to the 
mutual exchange and communication of ex- 
perience between highway organizations on 
improved technology. This should lead to 
the selection and use of the best engineer- 
ing methods throughout the Nation. 
Governor Volpe called for a continued ef- 
fort toward the emancipation of highway 
engineers from repetitive routines through 
the use of electronics and other technologi- 
cal aids. This would mean that engineers 
could devote more time to the planning, de- 
signing, and construction of more efficient 
and economical highway transportation sys- 
tems with emphasis on built-in safety to de- 
crease accidents and human suffering. Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner Ricciardi, a sponsor 
of the conference, pointed out that the most 


' modern electronic computer and other engi- 


neering aids that his organization is using 
assure efficient engineering and quality con- 
trol of highway construction. He expressed 
pleasure that highway departments are shar- 
ing the knowledge. He described what can 
be accomplished by citing how he called the 
First Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works Highway Conference. “The highway 
men and the engineers came from the State’s 
351 cities and towns, and counties as well. 
* * * Their basic discussions brought out 
interesting new procedures, techniques, and 
information which was shared to the benefit 
of all.” 

Mr. Everett Preston, Ohio director of high- 
ways and general chairman of the AASHO 
Committee on Electronics, called attention 
to the fact that 47 of the 50 State highway 
departments of the Nation are now using 


elecronic computers for processing, storage, 


and retrieval of data in highway engineering 
and management. Extensive progress has 
been made in that State in the utilization 
of new, proven technological advancements. 
Further developments for an electronic road 
were illustrated with a talk and moving pic- 
ture of instrumentation by Harold A. Bolz, 
dean of engineering, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. A panel discussion on teleprocessing 
field data from division to State office and 
return was headed by Earl M. Raley, data 
processing engineer, Ohio Department of 
Highways. A new nuclear moisture+density 
gage developed by Ohio and a self-electro- 
luminescent road sign were described as un- 
der study by Mr. William D. Ashton. 


Mr. Paul F. Royster, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, pointed out 
that the road program since 1956 would not 
have been a success but for the utilization 
of technological advancements. This helped 
to overcome the shortage of an estimated 
10,000 highway engineers. Mr. Ralph Bar- 
telsmeyer, chief engineer, Illinois Department 
of Public Works and Buildings, and president 
of the American Road Builders’ Association, 
expressed support for the use of new elec- 
tronic and other technology. He pointed 
out that the ARBA convention theme for 
the March 1962 San Francisco, Calif., con- 
vention will be “Modernizing the Highway 
Industry.” 

Mr. Clare Miller, president of Associated 
General Contractors, called attention to the 
fact that the contracting industry has grown 
of age with over 50 years of highway build- 
ing experience. He suggested that the 7,200 
AGC contractor members be given the op- 
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portunity to operate under result specifica- 
tions where feasible so that they could 
choose the tools and methods which they 
had learned from experience were best for 
accomplishing well-defined results. Method 
specifications that spell out in detail the 
tools to be used do not allow the contractors 
to put proven ideas to work. 

There were five workshop sessions: (A) 
new methods in highway location and de- 
sign; (B) bridges and the use of electronic 
computers; (C) urban operations; (D) elec- 
tronics in management; and (E) impact of 
electronics on new equipment methods, spec- 
ifications, and contractors’ acceptance of new 
methods. 

A summary of two of the workshop ses- 
sions will give an indication of the technical 
tone of the conference and the effectiveness 
with which the State highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads are exchang- 
ing ideas for greater efficiency. 

Workshop session on bridges and the use 


of electronic computers, moderated by Mr. 


D. O. Cargill, chief engineer, Rhode Island 
Department of Public Works: bridge geo- 
metrics, C. A. Marmelstein, Georgia State 
Highway Department: Mr. Marmelstein gave 
a very good discussion and description of the 
bridge geometry problem. He also disclosed 
how the computer is being used in his State 
to solve this type of problem that is en- 
countéred in the location and layout of 
bridge structures. Some interesting statis- 
tics by Mr. Marmelstein relating to the com- 
puter and its extensive use in bridge design 
in Georgia are: 

The bridge department had 1,053 bridge 
problems solved in its computer center dur- 
ing 1960, and of this number 325 were prob- 
lems relating to skewed bridges. To indi- 
cate the computer’s worth, he estimates 
that the 325 problems would have required 
the efforts of six men using desk calculators 
for 1 year if they had not had an electronic 
computer at their disposal. The bridge en- 
gineers in Georgia have made good progress 
in the use of the computer, and it was noted 
that they intend to progress still further. 
With equipment of greater capacity and 
speed soon to be at their disposal, they are 
anticipating greater increase in engineering 


- efficiency, more refinement in methods of de- 


sign and further reduction in engineering 
and construction costs. 

Continuous spans: J. H. Kane and J. F. 
Willard, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Works: Mr. Kane of the host State, Mas- 
sachusetts, indicated that they, too, have 
made excellent progress in applying the com- 
puter to bridge design work. He described 
one of their recently developed computer 
programs for aiding in the design of contin- 
uous span structures. His discussion also 
included setting forth all of the engineering 
principles involved in this problem and how 
they were incorporated into an automatic 
machine operation. This discussion was 
very interesting and beneficial to the other 
engineers present because it disclosed how 
useful and thorough a computer can be 
when it is properly given a chance. 

A new approach to bridge deck design, 
Jerry Chang, Richardson, Gordon & Associ- 


ates, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mr. Chang talked — 


about a new approach to bridge deck design 
for short span bridges, the orthotropic plate. 
His topic and presentation generated much 
interest among those present at this session. 
He also spoke of the role of the vomputer in 
this new design approach. According to 
Mr. Chang, the use of the orthotropic plate 
for a bridge deck is the most interesting ad- 
vancement in bridge design over the past 10 
or 20 years. Europe has had some ortho- 
tropic steel plate bridge decks in use for some 
time. Now, in this country, there are some 
industrial bridges using this type construc- 
tion. In discussing the role of the computer 
in this new design approach, he noted that 
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the complictaed mathematics involved in the 
orthotropic plate analysis was the main rea- 
son that delayed the use of this type of 
bridge construction in this country. The 
role of the computer in this new design 
approach was given as being in four parts: 
one for solving the long and cOmplex mathe- 
matical equations included in the plate 
analysis; another to use the computer to 
determine the range of values for which the 
mathematical equations were considered 
valid. The computer was also used for re- 
ducing the lengthy equations to a short, 
more practicable, and usable form by creat- 
ing a mathematical model of the system. 
And finally in this aproach, the computer is 
used for determining physical section prop- 
erties for various structural elements and for 
calculating stresses due to various loading 
conditions. 

Availability of bridge programs, W. H. 
Collins, Bureau of Public Roads: The at- 
tending bridge engineers were informed by 
Mr. Collins about many other areas where 
the computer is being effectively used in 
bridge design work. It was noted that the 
computer was being used on the extremely 
difficult and complex problem of analyzing 
sharply curved girders. It is being used also 
for making steel girder designs, for load 
analyses on open web-type structures, and 
in all phases of concrete design. Another 
interesting computer application mentioned 
here was one dealing with the determination 
of optimum spacing for bridge stringers. 
This was interesting for those present be- 
cause the indicated computer results dif- 
fered a great deal from other accepted au- 
thorities on optimum stringer spacing. Also 
during this session, an idea was advanced 
stressing that all bridge engineers who have 
access to the use of the computer should 
learn to communicate and deal directly with 
the computer in order to improve the ef- 
fectiveness and usefulness of this tool for 
bridge design work. In order for bridge 


engineers to do this, it was suggested that 


they obtain and study other available com- 
puter programs, in the bridge field, which 
are in a meaningful form to engineers, for 
learning computer procedures. And from 
these programs, engineers would discover 
new ideas in bridge design. Several sources 
for programs understandable to bridge engi- 
neers having little knowledge about com- 
puters were mentioned—such as the Bureau 
of Public Roads electronic computer program 
library, various computer user groups, and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Workshop session on new methods in high- 
way location and design, moderated by Mr. 
L. R. Schureman, chief, electronics branch, 
US. Bureau of Public Roads: Automatic 
Readout From Stereoplotters—R. H. Sheik, 
Ohio Highway Department. Mr. Sheik traced 
the development of automatic readout de- 
vices for digitizing terrain data obtained 
from stereoplotters from its inception in 
1956 to the present time. He described the 
systems developed by the Ohio Department 
of Highways, Benson Lehner Corp., Pho- 
tronics, Inc., and others. He also discussed 


the use of these devices for preliminary loca- . 


tion studies, for design, for final pay quan- 
tities, and for right-of-way requirements and 
plans and cited readout speeds of 500 points 
per hour, over three times faster than manual 
measurement and recording. 

Mr. MacDonald described the photogram- 


metric system in use at Lockwood, Kessler, 


and Bartlett and the automatic readout de- 
vice developed collaboratively with the Elec- 
The increased accuracy, 
speed, facility, and freedom from error at- 
tainable through the use of this equipment 
were stressed. 

Digital cross sections, C. ©. Tevis, Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission: Mr. Tevis 
described the use of digital cross sections in 
place of drawn cross’ sections in 
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Missouri. This method was first used in 
1958 and has increased to about 60 percent 
today for interstate, primary, and urban sys- 
tems. Digital cross section tabulations are 
prepared accurately from data obtained in 
the stereoplotter and form the basis for 
payment on plan quantities. Cross sections 
in digital form are accepted and even pre- 
ferred by their construction engineers and 
contractors. No difficulty has been en- 
countered in administering contracts for 


which digital cross section data have been | 


furnished in place of drawn cross sections. 

DTM system for highway location evalua- 
tion, P. O. Roberts, MIT; Richard A. Pucci, 
New Hampshire Department of Public Works 
and Highways; Walter J. Verrill, Maine State 
Commission: Professor Roberts described the 


- changes made in the original DTM system to 


improve its versatility, usefulmess, and ac- 
curacy and to extend its application to land 
acquisition costs. He also described the work 
being done ‘at MIT on vehicle operation 
simulation to determine road user costs. Mr. 
Pucci reported that New Hampshire to date 
has used the DTM system over 200 miles of 
alinement and earthwork computation. 


Substantial savings in construction costs | 


through the use of this system were reported. 
Mr. Verrill of Maine reported a saving of a 
quarter of a million dollars in 1 mile of a 
section of the interstate system through the 
use of DTM. The ratio of DTM time re- 
quirements to manual'time requirements has 
been determined to be approximately one- 
twelfth for, fixed horizontal alinement and 


one-ninetieth where both horizontal and 


vertical alinement may be adjusted. 

Electronic distance measuring instru- 
ments, C. Parks, Maryland State Roads Com- 
mission: Mr. Parks described Maryland’s ex- 
perience with the Tellurometer and also 
provided basic information on the Geodi- 
meter. Both instruments were reported to 
be valuable aids in reducing field time and 
increasing accuracy in photogrammetric 
control surveys. 

Composite plan of route location and 
right-of-way requirements, E. C. Richardson, 
Michael Baker, Jr., Inc., Rochester, Pa.: Mr. 
Richardson described the work done at 
Michael Baker, Inc., on the automatic plot- 
ting Of slope stake points on plan and profile 
views as an aid in drainage and R/W require- 
ment determinations and as an additional 
dimension for construction engineers and 
contractors. Acceptance has been excellent. 

Electronic computer analysis of highway 
drainage design, Philip King, King & Gav- 
aris, consultants, New York, N.Y¥.: Mr. 
Philip King of King & Gavaris, consulting 
engineers, described the computer programs 
developed in his organization for open chan- 
nel surface profiles and for the analysis of 
storm drainage systems. These programs 
have expedited substantially the hydraulic 
analyses involved in highway engineering 
projects handled by this firm. 

COGO system for highway design, C. L. 
Miller, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: Professor Miller of MIT described 
the computer programing system he has 
developed for facilitating the solution of 
geometric problems on the electronic com- 


puter. The term COGO is coined from the 


two words “coordinate” and “geometry.” 
This is an extremly flexible system. One of 
its major advantages is that it is completely 
problem oriented and eliminates the need 
for the engineer to work through a program- 
ing technician in using the computer. 

A panel discussion of professors from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Wentworth 
Institute, Northeastern University, Tufts 


University, and Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology was headed by Prof. C. L. Miller 
of MIT. 

The general view was that in this elec- 
tronic and space age, they could think of no 
better way of attracting talented, science- 
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motivated high school students toward the 
study of civil engineering than by publiciz- 
ing these new electronic applications and by 
providing space in the cufriculum for a 
moderate amount of actual manipulation of 
automated equipment. Many do not. The 
principal reason for such lack is financial 
cramps in civil engineering budgets. There 
is a reservoir of need for such equipment 
and a strong indication that curriculum 
time would be found for students to use the 
equipment to good advantage in engineering 
education. 
Mr. Ellis L. Armstrong, former Commis- 

sioner of the Bureau of Public Roads, and 


now president, Better Highway Information 


Foundation, Washington, D.C., after dili- 
gently attending the 2-day conference, had 
this to say in the closing session: 

This conference has shown that our elec- 
tronic computers can take literally millions 
of bits and pieces of data and put them 
together into a coherent story; they do the 
work of 10,000 men. What an opportunity 


' this presents to get the story across of the 


dynamic, challenging, interesting, inspiring 
field that highway engineering is today and 
what we are doing about it. 

The measuring of compaction, immedi- 
ately and accurately, with nuclear measur- 
ing apparatus has now been well proven. 
Get this story told, and understood, to each 
other so that we can get on with this com- 
plex problem of keeping up on controls with 
the speed with which our modern machines 
can build. And this presents opportunity 
for quite a story to John Q. 

The improvement in administration made 
possible by electronics and computers is a 
fascinating story. The up-to-the-minute in- 
ventory of parts, equipment, and of all the 
roads and their sufficiency ratings; vast 
amounts of data stored on a small reel of 
magnetic tape with many details and combi- 
nations of details available for immediate re- 
trieval; the transmitting of detailed data by 
“data-phone” and by radio; all of these de- 
velopments and many others developed and 
in the development stage present adminis- 
trators with means to get answers to ques- 
tions and information almost immediately 
so that effective controls can be maintained 
and sound, effective, and efficient decisions 
can be made. 

The improvements in equipment today are 
of great interest and are dramatic. We have 
now tested and are utilizing the capabilities 
of the “first generation” computers; we are 
rapidly sizing up the potential of the “sec- 
ond generation”; and we are looking forward 
with anticipation to the “third generation.” 
The applications of photogrametry and elec- 
tronic measurement; the conquering of 
complexities of hydraulic study and design, 
of transportation traffic analysis in complex 
urban areas, of bridge design analysis; all 
speak well of the breed of men who are 
highway engineers. 

This conference has produced documented 
evidence that the great day is here. We 
have been presented with an unexcelled op- 
portunity to get a lot of work done that 
badly needs doing. We have the tools, the 
techniques—and with proper understanding 
there is no limit to accomplishments. The 
time has come to get with it. 

The success of this regional conference in 
a largé measure was due to the support and 
active practicipation of the commissioner of 
the department of public works in the host 
State, Mr. Jack P. Ricciardi. His staff, un- 
der the direction of Mr. James F. Kelley, 
very efficiently handled countless details to 
make the meetings proceed smoothly. Mr. 
George Hines, Washington representative of 
the department, gave valuable assistance and 
advice in planning the conference. Mr. 


of Development, U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
acted as conference manager. 


| 
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- Taxes Related to Corporate Activity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
IN THE neh op THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], delivered a 
thoughtful and interesting speech before 
the Tax Executives. Institute in Detroit, 
Mich., of this year which deserves the 
consideration of Congress. The speech 
was printed in the Tennessee Law Re- 
view, volume 28, summer 1961, No. 4. 
Because I know it would be helpful to 
Members of Congress I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
asfollows: 

TAXES RELATED TO CORPORATE ACTIVITY 


(Address by Senator ALBEerTt Gore, of Tennes- 
see, before Tax Executives Institute, De- 
troit, Mich., May 24, 1961) 

A modern State has political purposes and 
social and economic goals all its own. Po- 
litical, social, and economic goals should be 
mutually compatible and mutually support- 
ing, the more so the more viable, and perhaps 
the more enduring, the society will be. Ina 
modern democracy, certain gencrally accept- 
ed ends are pursued on a continuing basis. 
Among these ends, in a free society, is a 
proper distribution of the fruits of the econ- 
omy, for political democracy and the non- 
stratification of society will hardly survive 
without it. 

In the United States, it is desirable that 
economic gains be widely shared. Deep pov- 
erty, on the one hand, and the accumulation 
of untoward amounts of wealth by any indi- 
vidual, on the other, are equally to be 
shunned. Equality of opportunity is to be 
preserved. A meaningful regard for future 
generations as well as our own must be kept 
in mind. The process of raising up the bot- 
tom layers of society is a continuing one. 
Only if we follow these guidelines can the 
extremes of power, so inimical to democracy, 
be avoided. Only on this basis can political 
democracy be preserved for ourselves and for 
our children, or so it seems to me. 

-"Taxation is a vital part of the foundation 

' of our whole national structure. Indeed, 
the tax system is one of the primary tools 
used by a society, through its government, 
for achieving the goals that society has set 
for itself. If this view is accepted, taxation 
has functions other than revenue. Sufficient 
revenue must, of course, be obtained and 
this is the primary purpose of taxation, but 
it must be obtained in such a way as to 
further the general aims of society, not to 
hinder their fulfillment. 

I think we have no particular difficulty 
in agreeing on the other generally accepted 
principles of taxation. Most of us, for ex- 
ample, would readily agree that we must ad- 
here closely to the principal of ability to pay. 
Few people today seriously support the ben- 
efits received theory. Of course, there are 
always exceptions. Some may refer to the 
ability to pay principle as a soak the rich 
scheme. But even Adam Smith recognized 
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sible, in proportion to their respective abil- 
ities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the pro- 
tection of the state.” 

I doubt if there is any widespread ob- 
jection to using taxation for the accomplish- 
ment of specific social and economic pur- 
poses, in principle, so long as the purposes 
themselves receive widespread public sup- 
port. The taxation of oleomargarine is a 
case in point. We also have a graduated 
estate tax in an effort to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of too much economic power in 
the hands of any one person. We could go 
on for hours discussing principles of taxa- 
tion, and succeed, perhaps, in developing 
wide areas of both agreement and disagree- 
ment. What we are really interested in are 
specifics which violate our subjective judg- 
ment as to what is equity. In my view, our 
tax laws are so riddled with instances of 
tax favoritism that our system is not now 
equitable. It certainly cannot be said that 
equal incomes are today bearing equal tax 
burdens. Realizing that one man’s loop- 
hole is another man’s equitable adjustment 
of properly taxable income, we will neither 
begin nor end in wholehearted agreement. 
I assume, however, that since you invited me 
here, you-are interested in some of the views 
held by me and by others of like mind in 
the Congress. 

Many of you, I am told, are associated 
with corporations. So, although there are 
many inequities in the individual tax field, 
perhaps I should concentrate on the cor- 
porate tax structure, and taxes directly re- 
lated to corporate activity. Among the most 
frequently discussed topics in this area to- 
day are the treatment of depreciation and 
depletion allowances, the taxation of in- 
come earned abroad, and means by which 
corporations compensate their “key” offi- 
cers and employees at a reduced rate of ef- 
fective taxation. 

I. DEPRECIATION AND DEPLETION ALLOWANCES 


Pirst, let us look at depreciation and de- 
pletion. The corporate tax rate of 52 per- 
cent is high. Everyone will admit that. 
But it is also admitted that revenue is need- 
ed, and no serious attempt has been made 
recently, and none will be made this year, 
to lower the Corporate rate. This will not 
be done until we have some overal] tax re- 
form or world conditions change drastically. 
This “temporary” rate of 52 percent will be 
extended again this year without any hard 
fight in the Congress. What has been done, 
and what will be attempted from time to 
time, is to lower the effective tax rate on 
corporations by liberalizing depreciation al- 
lowances. This is a kind of back-door- 
type reduction. 

You are familiar with the arguments on 
this point. Some of you, perhaps, have 
gone before the Ways and Means Committee 
or the Finance Committee at various times 
to testify in favor of liberalized depreciation. 
Some will say that depreciation is merely 
a@ recovery of capital and has no bearing, no 
matter how liberal, on the effective tax rate. 
In my view, this is not good logic, under 
growth conditions. As long as the economy 
is growing, and a corporation is growing 
along with it, expenditures for plant and 
equipment are going to continue to increase. 
And, as long as this is the case, liberalized 
depreciation has the effect of lowering the 
effective tax rate. In other words, this is 
not tax deferral we are talking about, but 
tax reduction. 

Mr. John B. Madigan, an. officer of the 
Hartford Electric Light Co., has put this 
about as well as anyone. He stated, in an 
address before the National Conference of 
Electric and Gas Utility Accountants at 
Chicago in 1959, that by “using liberalized 
depreciation in our company we reduced 
our Federal income tax by 14 percent in 
1957 and as much as 30 percent in 1958.” 
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He went on to say that “with very few ex- 
ceptions the annual tax bill will continue 
to be less under accelerated depreciation 
than under straight-line” and “the cumula- 
tive amount of tax savings will be still 
growing at the turn of the next century.” 
In considering any type of liberalized depre- 
ciation, then, let us bear in mind that we 
are actually talking about reducing the ef- 
fective tax rate for those corporations able 
to take advantage of the liberalization. 

President Kennedy has proposed a tax 
credit based on above normal capital ex- 
penditures. This is a new form of liberalized 
depreciation. This method of tax reduction 
favors some types of enterprises over others. 
Industrial corporations, for the most part, 
are pretty much in the same situation vis- 
a-vis investment in plant and equipment. 
But what about the corporation which uses 
relatively little capital equipment or ma- 
chinery, such as financial institutions or re- 
search organizations? Even the industrial 
corporation which has invested heavily in 
modern plant and equipment during the 
past few years, and whose long-range pro- 
gram now calls for a slowdown in purchases 
of new equipment for 3 or 4 years, will be at 
a disadvantage. 

Then, too, the type of tax credit President 
Kennedy has recommended may work some- 
what counter to the built-in stabilizers in 
our tax system. In years, such as 1957, when 
demand is sparked by plant expansion, there 
will likely be good profits and high taxes, and 
therefore there will be a desire to take ad- 
vantage of a tax credit. This may serve to 
bunch expenditures even more in a peak year. 
On the other hand, in years of recession 
when plant expansion should be encouraged, 
profits will be low, with reduced tax liability. 
But cash flows will continue to be relatively 
high due to high depreciation allowances for 
past expenditures. There will be little in- 
centive to try for a tax credit, and capital ex- 
penditures will therefore not be encouraged. 
As a member of the finance committee, I am 
continuing my study of this recommenda- 
tion, as well as of our existing depreciation 
provisions. At the present time, I have res- 
ervation about increasing depreciation al- 
lowances. 

I said I was going to discuss depreciation 
and depletion. Perhaps there is no need to 
say very much about depletion. Percentage 
depletion is, in my opinion, one of the most 
unjustified tax gimmicks ever perpetrated on 
the taxpaying public. Depletion, like de- 
preciation, is designed to allow the taxpayer 
to recover the value of a capital investment 
tax free. Our system of percentage deple- 
tion, however, bears no relationship whatso- 
ever to the cost, or even to the value at any 
stage of development, of the capital asset. 
Cost may be recovered many times over, and 
still this tax deduction continues to run. 

The argument most often advanced is, of 
course, that a big so-called depletion allow- 
ance is necessary to encourage expensive 
exploration. Put in this way, this type of 
allowance is nothing more than a subsidy. 
Moreover, it is, under present law, a con- 
tinuing subsidy after there is no longer any 
relationship between the subsidy and any 
possible developmental incentive. Of course, 
percentage depletion is available to those 
who do no exploration. To these, it serves 
as a tax reduction, pure and simple, and 
without justification. I am hopeful that 
the administration will join those of us in 
the Congress who wish to move next year 
against percentage depletion. To date, this 
decision has apparently not been made. 

II.. TAXATION OF INCOME EARNED ABROAD 

Let us now move to another aspect of cor- 
porate taxation in which most of you, I am 
sure, are interested, that is, the taxation of 
income earned abroad. Private foreign in- 
vestment is getting to be a problem of rather 
serious proportions, It is getting to be seri- 
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ous because our tax laws continue to be 
heavily weighted in favor of foreign invest- 
ment, as against increased domestic invest- 


ment, and world conditions have, in the last. 


3 or 4 years, changed sufficiently to begin to 
make this tax favoritism effective in siphon- 
ing off capital and increasing the volume of 
its flow to Europe and other industrially de- 
veloped areas. 

Let me hasten to say that Iam not against 
foreign investment, I am just in favor of 
taxing its profits. Now every time anyone 
begins to talk about foreign investment, 
someone will rush to its defense with the 
argument that, in the first place, increased 
foreign investment increases our exports, and 
in the second place, we get back more in 
dividends than we send abroad in new 
money. Let us see about this. 

If a company is exporting machinery to 
Italy, let us say, and it finds that it needs 
to manufacture spare parts, or make final 
assembly, or do servicing in Italy, does it 
need a tax concession to encourage it to 
set up a small operation in Italy? Will such 
@ company turn its back on this export 
source of profit because it is required to pay 
taxes on that part of its profit earned in 
Italy? I hardly think so. And do we really 
get back more in dividends than we send 
abroad in new money? We may if dividends 
from subsidiaries and profits from branch 
operations are combined, although even this 
is doubtful. Branch profits are repatriated 
because they are taxed currently, although 
sometimes very lightly. As you know, much 
of the foreign operations carried on in branch 
form are in the petroleum and mineral area, 
and many of the companies concerned, when 
they combine the foreign tax credit with 
the depletion allowance, pay practically no 
U.S. tax whatsoever. Naturally there is no 
inclination on the part of these companies 
to try to hide their profits in a subsidiary in 
Liechtenstein. 

What I am really concerned about in this 
field are subsidiary operations. This is 
where the big tax avoidance lies. This 
is where you will find the tax haven abuses. 
When an American company doing export 
business in Latin America collapses its West- 
ern Hemisphere trade subsidiary in favor of a 
Swiss subsidiary which, in turn, fronts for 
a Liechtenstein subsidiary, which, in turn, 
performs no function whatsoever except to 
receive a 20-percent commission on all cor- 
porate exports—and these exports are actu- 
ally sold by outside agents—then things have 
gone too far. This sort of thing is happen- 
ing daily. 

Now, some may say that we should not tax 
all subsidiaries, but instead we should plug 
up these various kinds of tax haven loop- 
holes as they are discovered. This is easier 
said than done. In the first place, it is hard 
to discover the true facts. Liechtenstein, for 
example, has such a tight economic espio- 
nage law that our Internal Revenue agents 
working in Europe face the prospect of a 
long jail term if they go inquiring in Liech- 
tenstein to find to what American-owned 
subsidiaries are up to. And once a particular 
type of operation is discovered, it is some- 
times difficult to devise specific legislative 
language to stop it. 

Consider the rather limited field of rein- 
surance. We find at least three variations. 
In one case, an American operating company 
will reinsure with a dummy subsidiary in a 
tax haven, with the reinsurance treaty 
rigged so as to pull most of the profits into 
the tax haven. As a variation on this, a 
foreign company may set up an American 
operating subsidiary with a reinsurance 
treaty which pulls the profits of the Ameri- 
can company into its parent abroad. or into 
a tax haven subsidiary of that foreign par- 
ent. A third variation is to have an Ameri- 
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can company set up a subsidiary in a tax 
haven which, in turn, sets up an operating 
subsidiary abroad. The reinsurance treaty 


_ can be so rigged that the losses of the foreign 
operating company are paid by the U.S. par- 


ent out of funds earned but untaxed in the 
United States, while the profits of the for- 
eign operating company go into the tax 
haven subsidiary. The only sure way to cure 
these abuses is to tax all subsidiaries cur- 


rently on their profits. 


III. RESTRICTED STOCK OPTIONS 


As to special means of compensating cer- 
tain “key” corporation employees, the re- 
stricted stock option plan is a favorite. 
restricted stock option is a loophole which 
affects both the corporation and the indi- 
vidual beneficiary, I classify it as a loop- 
hole because, as it has been used by many 
companies and insiders, it amounts only to 
a scheme for transforming what is in fact 
ordinary income into a type of income which 
the tax code r as being entitled to 
a capital gains tax treatment, if taxed at all. 

Here is a case which has been called to my 
attention. It does not involve a Michigan 
company, I am glad to say. In this particu- 
lar company, reportedly almost 5 percent of 
the shares of stock outstanding were set 
aside for options. Those insiders who were 
able to take advantage of the situation have 
made a profit of about 500 percent on the 
arrangement. Even worse, when the options 
were exercised, in at least some cases, the 
company accepted a note from the officers 
exercising the options for 95 percent of the 
purchase price, with a rate of interest so 
low that the dividends would pay the inter- 
est on the loan. What a free ride—500 per- 
cent profit without capital, without risk, and 
with very little tax liability. 

But the ordinary stockholder can do noth- 
ing. The stock exchanges require fairly full 
disclosure in proxy statements, but that is, 
perhaps, all they can do. No Government 


‘agency has any authority to review these 


plans, in most instances. 

The root of the trouble lies with the Con- 
gress. Because of faulty legislation, this 
sort of thing has been encouraged until it is 
now at the point of becoming a national 
scandal. The only way to put a stop to this 
sort. of thing is to correct the laws. I am 
trying to accomplish that during this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


You know, people have short memories. 
Just last December the Wall Street Journal 
ran a wrap-up article on restricted stock 
options, and the headline, believe it or not, 
was “Options on the Wane.” During the 


- period covered by the SEC March report, 


officers and directors of the companies listed 
on the major exchanges reported 358 sepa- 
rate purchases of stock under options, with 
a market value—based on the closing prices 
for May 8, 1961—of $27,144,000. Restricted 
stock options are anything but “on the 
wane.” Every time the market goes up, both 
sales and purchases increase. 

So far as I am concerned, the restricted 
stock option is wholly unjustified. I. am 
told that corporate executives need stock 
options to encourage them to do a con- 
scientious job. I don’t believe it. Would 
you quit your job if the law were changed? 
If you did, what would you do? Would you 
be less conscientious in your work if you 
did not have stock options? Of course not. 

I am working for greater tax equity. I 
would also like to see lower tax rates. But 
the only way we can have lower rates and 
more equity is to eliminate special tax 
favoritism, only a few instances of which I 
have mentioned tonight. When that is done, 
we can begin to treat equal incomes, from 


whatever source, equitably, and with some 


possible preference to earned income. 


The 
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House Resolution 211—Speciad Commit- 

on Captive Nations | 
EXTENSION REMARKS» 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 


8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 


for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 


of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 


ReEcorpD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- . 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. ‘They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 


no public or private body is in existence 


today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 


the following responses of our citizens 


to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the REcorp: 
San Dreco, Cair., 

| — 17, 1961. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOopD: It has come to 
my attention that you have authored House 
Resolution 211, a bill asking that a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations be 
created. 

Congratulations. I sincerely approve of 
this bill as a means for the American people 
to receive reliable information systematically 
and methodically reported concerning peo-. 
ples of captive nations. Good thinking, 
Congressman. 

A copy of this letter is going out to the 


‘Congressman from my county of San Diego, 


Calif. and as well to the local newspaper. 
Again, congratulations and the best of 


luck to you. : 
Mrs. Tom Lucas. 
Dear Mr. FLooD: We are writing in regards 
to your House Resolution 211. We think a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- | 
tions is a wonderful idea. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick S£aToNn,. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
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San MARINO, CALIr., 
August 15, 1961. 
Hon. J. FPioop, 
Congressman of Pennsylvania, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Str: You are to be commended 
on House Resolution 211. I hope a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations will be 
formed at once. 

Continue your fine work — for what 
is right. 

Most respectfully, 
Mrs. O. L. PUTTLER. 

Dear Sire: I am in favor of the bill you 
authored, House Resolution 211. I would 
let the people in the captive nations 
throughout the world know that the United 
States has not forgotten them and some 
day, God willing, we will free them of their 
atheistic chains. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. JoAaN G. McDONALD. 

ENCINITAS, CALIF. 

AvucustT 10, 1961.. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Just a line to 
let you know that I like your House Resolu- 
tion 211 to establish a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

Keep up the good work. 

RONALD P. SCHMIDT. 

Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I heartily ap- 
prove your bill, House Resolution 211. We 
certainly need this kind of legislation. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. E. Cox. 
NEwporT BEACH, CALIF. 
AvcustT 18, 1961. 
Danret J. PLoop, 
House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
Dear. Sir: I wish to commend you for your 


. House Resolution 211, to provide a special 


House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Mrs. SALMANS. 
BEACH, Ca.ir. 


Avucust 24, 1961. 
The Honorable J. FPLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Pioop: I am writing to congratu- 


late you on your fine bill, House Resolution. 


211, which would provide a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. I’m sure if 
your bill is passed, it would bring hope to 
the millions of enslaved people throughout 
the world. It is very t for these 
people to know the free world has-not for- 
gotten them. It would also be a reminder 
to Ehrushchev that we have not abandoned 


these people. These people need hope. 


GrYPHOoN & Gas Co., 
Amarillo, Tez., August 19, 1961. 
The Honorable Dante J, FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

My Dear Mr. Fioop: Anticommunistic 
actions speak louder than our foreign-aid 
giveaway. Passage of your House Resolu- 
tion 211 will do far more good to help stop 
-the growing tide of communism than all the 


Hon. Danret J. FLoop, 
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millions of dollars the executive branch 
would pour into Communist captive 

We must expediently show the Russian 
dictators that we do not now, nor do we ever 
intend to write off the captive nations. We 
must offer the people of these nations new 
hopes for freedom, which the committee un- 
der your resolution would do by letting these 
enslaved people know that we do care, and 
at the same time we will not furnish capital 
to their masters to further the Communist 
criminal conspiracy through foreign aid. 

Congratulations for your foresight to pre- 


sent this bill. It will meet with unequivocal 


approval by those who know the real meaning 
of the atheistic international Communist 
conspiracy. | 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. SHAW. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN DANIEL.J. Fioop: I 


strongly support the proposal to establish a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 


tions. We can’t forget these nations that 


have been enslaved by the Communist mur- 
derers. It would certainly boost their morale 
to know that the United States has still been 
thinking of their plight. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Granam KRAUS. 


San DIEGO, caurr., August 15, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Could you 
please send me some information on your 
bill, House Resolution 211, to “establish a 
Committee on Captive Nations.” This seems 
to me an excellent idea, which will perhaps 
offset some of the odium attaching to our 

foreign relations failures. 
Sincerely, 
GrorceE W. BAIN. 


AvuGusT 22, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I came across this 
item in Elta, the official publication of the 
Supreme Committee for Liberation of Lith- 
uania. Thought you might like to include it 
with other similiar “mouthings.” 

The very idea of Captive Nations or Cap- 
tive Nations Committee has gotten under 
the skin of the Soviets. 

My very best to you. 

Sincerely, 


Mary Kiszis. 
New Yorx, N.Y. 


[From Elta, the official publication of the 
Supreme Committee for Liberation of Lith- 
uania, Aug. 26, 1961] 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK ATTACKED By RapDIO 

VILNIUS 


The Captive Nations Week 1961 was fiercely 
attacked, as in the previous years, by the 
media in Soviet-occupied Lithuania. Radio 
Vilnius stated on July 20 that the week was 

by the most reactionary circles in 
the United States together with the “splint- 
ers of bourgeois nationalists who have fled 
across the ocean.” These “splinters,’’ accord- 
ing to radio Vilnius, do not lose hope to 
restore capitalist order in the countries of 
peoples’ democracies. 


AvuGUsT 28, 1961. 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for intro- 
duction of this bill to form a House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. This should give 
hope to the millions of Communist-enslaved 
people of the world. I am asking my Con- 
gressman WALT Horan to give you his support 
on this bill. 

Sincerely, 


SPOKANE, Wash. 


CHARLES UHDEN. 
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of Central Valley Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, a tragic 
drought again is menacing broad ex- 
panses of the West. California is ex- 
periencing its third dry year in succes- 
sion and this is its driest year in the last 
quarter century. In the most populous 
counties no drier year has been recorded 
since statehood; 111 years ago. 


Grim disaster is being averted in Cali- _ 


fornia this summer and fall only by the 
existence of two great reclamation pro- 
jects built by the Federal government, 
and the related aqueducts and local pro- 


jects built by agencies in California. I 


refer to the Boulder Canyon project on 
the Colorado River which regulates that 
stream and supplies water to much of 
southern California and to the Central 
Valley project which serves the great 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 


My State this year would have become | 


a major disaster area without these proj- 
ects. 
This is recognized in California where, 


under the leadership of Gov. Edmund 
. G “Pat” Brown, new ground is being 


’ broken in Federal-State cooperation in 
water resources development. The 
voters of California last year approved 
the mammoth California State water 
project which will transfer excess water 
from the Feather River south as far as 
‘the Mexican border through a great sys- 


tem of reservoirs and aqueducts. The | 


job is being undertaken by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Water Resources 
headed by William E. Warne as director. 
Many of you will remember Bill Warne 
as a former Reclamation official and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Warne has written an article, now 
appearing in certain California newspa- 
pers, which emphasizes the value of the 
Central Valley project to the new State 
water plan. It is an expression of the 
cooperation and coordination I have 
noted. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 
(By William E. Warne, director, Department 
of Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif.) 

The Central Valley project of the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation in California is 
known worldwide, and well it might be, since 
it is outstanding among its kind. 

Originally conceived by the State of Cali- 


fornia, the Central Valley project was taken © 


over for construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a finding of feasibility by Interior 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes which was approved 
— President Pranklin D. Roosevelt on Decem- 
ber 2, 1935. At the start, the project was 
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financed from Public Works Administration 
allotments. 

There is a certain parallel between the 
birth of the Central Valley project and that 
of the new State water project. Both grew 
out of long-range studies begun in 1921 by 
the Department of Water Resources, which 
in the early days had different names, but 
much the same planning function. Each 


was a plan to shift water from more bounte- 


ous supplies in the north to needy areas 
in the south, though the Central Valley 
project had a shorter north-south span as 
opposed to a north-south reach of almost 
750 miles by the State water project. 

The Central Valley project proposal was 
submitted to the people at a special election 
in 1933 and was approved. Its plan, however, 
contemplated revenue bonds to finance the 
construction and during the great depression 
these did not prove salable. 

The State water project was submitted 
to a vote of the people on November 8, 1960, 
and was approved. The $1,750 million bonds 
authorized, although they are expected to 
be repaid from revenues of the project, are 


backed by the general credit of the State. 


They will be readily marketable. 

The period of time since the Central Valley 
project was first put forward is nearing 30 
years, about the time the State water project 
is expected to serve emerging needs of Cali- 
fornia, i.e., until 1990. 

There are major differences in these two 
projects, of course. The most apparent one 
is that the Federal Government, which is 
building the Central Valley project, has used 
it as the chassis on which it has built a more 
elaborate and expansible project. 

First construction was begun on October 
19, 1987, on the Contra Costa Canal unit. 
The canal was completed and began deliver- 
ing water August 16, 1940. 

Whereas the original estimate of the cost 
of the Central Valley project was $170 mil- 
lion, the Bureau of Reclamation had spent 
as of June 30, 1960, $651,758,982.84 on a 
greatly expanded plan, and is now estimating 
the completed cost of the much larger under- 
taking at $1,160 million. The estimated cost 
went up last year, for example, by $290,- 
430,000 by reason of the addition of the 
San Luis unit as part of the Central Valley 
project. 

Of the more than $651 million invested 
as of last June, $363,351,410.15, or more than 
half, was for multiple-purpose facilities and 
$54,494,919.76 for irrigation, and $101,570,- 
036.04 for electric facilities. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has adjusted 
its reimbursement plan and schedule so that 
the expanded project has not suffered as to 
its economic feasibility. New capacities, for 
example, made more water or power avail- 
able and increased revenues to offset the 
added costs, and, likewise, new units incor- 
porated into the plan, such as the Trinity 
River Diversion, and San Luis were figured 
into the financial tables. Already, gross in- 
come to the project has amounted to $178,- 
143,211, more than the first estimate of cost 


of the original project as then planned. 


The Central Valley project, according to 
the Bureau of Reclamation, will serve 10,654 
farms, providing full irrigation service to 
265,833 acres, supplemental to 860,483 more, 
and temporary water to 95,434 additional 
acres. Regarding the irrigation benefits, the 
Bureau says very nicely of the project: 

“The value of agricultural production in 
the vast Central Valley is greater than that 
of most whole States. The principal crops 
grown are grapes, olives, nuts, figs, citrus 
and other fruits, grain, cotton, sugarbeets, 
beans, alfalfa, vegetables, potatoes, and mel- 
ons. In 1953, a typical year, the Central Val- 
ley produced 98.5 percent of the figs, 87 per- 
cent of the almonds, 83 percent of the olives, 
64 percent of the grapes, 35 percent of the 
asparagus, 25 percent of the rice, 18 percent 
of the cantaloups, 16 percent of all fruits 
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and nuts, anid 10 percent of the cotton raised 
in the United States. Thus irrigation and 
drainage have turned a desolation of swamp 


and desert into an area of rich farms and 


attractive cities, supporting a population of 
more than 2 million.” 
A simple enumeration of the units that 


compose the Central Valley project is im- 


pressive: 

Shasta dam, lake, and powerplant: Kes- 
wick dam and powerplant; Delta Cross 
Channel; Contra Costa Canal; Delta-Mendota 
Canal; Tracy pumping plant; Friant Dam 
and Millerton Lake; Friant-Kern Canal; Ma- 


dera Canal; Folsom dam, reservoir, and pow- 


erplant; Nimbus dam and powerplant; Sly 
Park Dam and Camp Creek diversion; Sacra- 
mento Valley canals, including the Red 
Bluff diversion dam, the Corning Canal, 
the proposed Tehama-Colusa Canal and the 
Chico Canal; Trinity River diversion, in- 
cluding Trinity dam and powerplant, Lewis- 
ton diversion dam, Clear Creek power con- 
duit, Clear Creek powerplant, Whiskeytown 
Dam, and Spring Creek power conduit and 
plant. 

At least two of the dams are listed in the 
Nation’s top 10, and the canals are notable. 
Even the old names bespeak the history of 
California: Keswick, Whiskeytown, Millerton, 
and they are being tied into the future his- 
tory through the project. 

As one who has been connected as an out- 
side observer, as an Official of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and as an Official of the State 
of California, three ways, with the Central 
Valley project, I have many memories con- 
cerning it. The late Ed Hyatt, State engi- 
neer, and the late Bob Edmundson, his suc- 
cessor and an architect of the State water 
project, were frequently in Washington, 
when I was there as Associated Press staff 
writer, in 1934 and 1935. I followed the de- 


velopments prior to the approval of the 


project by Secretary Harold Ickes as en- 
thusiastically as I would have if I had been 
on the staff of the State engineer. I was in 
the Bureau of Reclamation as an editorial 
assistant when the project finally was 
adopted and for the next 16 years was in- 
timately associated with its development. 
As Assistant Secretary of Interior for Water 
and Power Development, I cut the ribbon 
with Criarr ENGLE, now Senator, and Joseph 
R. Knowland, who was chairman of the 
California Centennial Commission, when 
Shasta Dam was completed and dedicated 
in 1950. | | 

For the memories involved, perhaps, but 
also because of its exceptional importance 
as an instrument of development in Cali- 


fornia, I look upon the Central Valley project 


as a worthy model of multiple-purpose water 
development to hold before the world. 

If the new State water project can suc- 
ceed in its assigned roles so well as has the 
Central Valley project, there can be no re- 
grets when the score is toted up on the big, 
new project in 1990. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 
SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my voice to those congratulating 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEOGH] on attaining his 25th year in the 
House. His youthful and cheerful ap- 
pearance belies the birthday he also cele- 
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brates this date and bears little trace of . 
the legislative battles he has waged and 
won. 

From the start of my own service in the > 
House, I have found occasion many times 
to seek the counsel and friendly advice 
of the gentleman and he has always been 
considerate and helpful. His store of 
knowledge with respect to tax law is 
abundant, and he has an outstanding 
— in the field of legislative proce- 

ure. 

I believe the spontaneous outpouring 
of tributes which has marked this day 
is testimony to how highly regarded 
GENE KEOGH is in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. I know we all wish him and 
his lovely wife the best of fortune in the 
years ahead. 3 


Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
continuing international crises have nat- 
urally brought forth a multitude of sug- 
gestions and thoughts relative to the 


nature and the problems of present world 
_ tensions. 


The word “emergency” has been used 
frequently to discuss the present world 
turmoil, and rightfully so. The deterio- 
rating nature of world affairs is being | 
felt by millions of citizens throughout | 
the country, directly and indirectly. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert into the Recorp at this point 
an editorial entitled “Emergency,” which 


is a very practical, thorough analysis of 


the repercussions of the world situation. 
This article appeared in the Thursday, 
August 31 issue of the Southwest Mes- 
senger Press, a weekly newspaper chain 
in the southwest suburban area of Cook 
County, Il.: 
EMERGENCY 

The impact of the stepped-up military 
program has not yet been felt. But this 
period of relative tranquillity (if such a 
word can be used in today’s unpredictable 
world) will be short lived. In the near fu- 
ture thousands of reserves and members of 
the National Guard will be called to duty. 
This will be done, in the beginning, at any 
rate, on a selective rather than a unit basis. 
Certain skills are needed now, and individ- 
uals possessing them will get the summonses. 

Draft calls are to be increased three times 
over, at the start. If conditions worsen, of 
course, much larger increases will follow. 

The overall military budget is now $48 bil- 
lion a year. Congress swiftly approved the 
President’s requests with hardly a dissent- 
ing vote, and in some instances, appropriated 
more than was asked for. As eolumnist 
Robert S. Allen writes: “That stupendous © 
total could go higher, depending on what 
happens in Berlin, Cuba, South Vietnam, 
Iran, and other danger points. But $48 bil- 


lion defense budget is a certainty for the 


next several or more years.” 

The President has said that he may ask 
for tax increases, of an as yet undisclosed 
nature, early next year. He added that 


| 
Or 
- 


mists believe that the receipts will increase 
enough, even if there is a big business boom, 


-. to take care of the multi-billion dollar boost 


in the budget. And congressional leaders 
have said that they will approve higher 
taxes when and if they prove necessary. 
Along with all this, a highly significant 
change in military attitude has been taking 
place. For a considerable period of time all 
the emphasis was laid on major nuclear 
war—war to the absolute finish, in which 
the ultimate weapons would be employed. 
Some military men anticipated that such a 


war would be decided in 24 or 48 hours. 


But now there is a widely held belief that 
the chance of this kind of war is remote, 
that no one would be insane enough to start 
it, and that future conflicts, if they come, 
will be fought with what are known as con- 
ventional weapons. They would thus be 
limited in scope and destructiveness. 

On top of that, the ultimate weapons 
would not be suited, all other questions 


aside, to the so-called “brush-fire” wars we 


may be called upon to fight in various far- 
flung parts of this seething world. So the 
soldier with a gun in his hand—even though 


it is a very advanced kind of gun—is again 


being given a high place. 


U.S.-Backed Clinic Begun in Cracow, 
Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times, September 6, 1961: 

U.S.-BaCKED CLINIC BEGUN IN CRACOW 
(By Arthur J. Olsen) . 

Warsaw, September 5—Two vacationing 
sisters of President Kennedy—Mrs. Eunice 
Shriver and Mrs. Jeanne Smith—made a 
small detour today in their sightseeing tour 
of Cracow, in southern Poland, and’ paused 
to stare at a hole in the ground. 

The hole, in a wooded hilltop on the edge 
of Poland’s ancient capital, represents the 
dream of a Polish-born architect who made 
his fortune in the United States. 

It marks the start of construction of a 
300-bed children’s hospital and pediatric re- 
search center. It is expected to be, when 
finished in 1964, the only American hospital 
in a Communist country and one of the best 
pediatric institutions in Europe. 

This will be the creation of Wladislaw O. 
Biernacki-Poray, who heads his own archi- 


- tectural firm in New York, with indispensable 


assistance from the U.S. Government. 

While sitting up with his seriously ill 
daughter one night in April 1958 Mr. Bier- 
macki-Poray conceived the idea of doing 
something for the benefit of children and 
also of his native Poland. The next morn- 
ing he decided the project should be a chil- 
dren's hospital in Poland. 

At first Mr. Biernacki-Poray planned to 
finance the project himself. But the four- 
story circular hospital that he designed, 
flanked by laboratories, teaching and sur- 
gical structures, exceeded even his ample 
means. 
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Warsaw, now in excess of 8 billion ($320 
million at the tourist exchange rate). This 
bank account was built up from the sale of 
$360 million worth of surplus agricultural 
products to Poland since 1957. 

The Battle Act, as enacted in 1950 to im- 
pose sharp restrictions on US. aid to 
Communist countries, forbade using funds 
from the zloty account to build anything for 
Polish use. 

BATTLE ACT AMENDED 


With the help of Senator HusBErT Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and Repre- 
sentative CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Biernacki-Poray persuaded 
Congress to amend the act to authorize 
zloty expenditures on his hospital. 

Then he flew to Poland to fight the battle 
of bureaucracy in Warsaw. In the last 3 
years he has acquired more Polish visas in his 
passport than any other American. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray has negotiated with 
four Polish Government ministries over is- 
sues ranging from the amount of equipment 
he would provide—$1,500,000—to his insist- 
ence that a Roman Catholic chapel be built 
in the hospital. 

Yesterday the soft-spoken architect, who 
lives at 195 Christopher Street, Montclair, 
received assurance that his 1958 inspiration 
would become a reality. 

As president of the American Research 
Hospital for Children, Inc., Mr. Biernacki- 
Poray signed a construction agreement with 
the Ministry of Health. 


WORK. STARTED OWN RISK 


In fact, his bulldozers were already at 
work at the site. In his urgency to get 
started, the architect assumed personal re- 
sponsibility 6 weeks ago for all interim 
construction costs should project eventually 
collapse. | 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray will be in Krakow next 
month for the formal ‘ground bréaking, prob- 
ably in the company of Senator HUMPHREY 


and Representative ZABLOCKI. 


He has taken an apartment in Warsaw 
and plans to spend much of the next 3 years 
nursing his 146 million-zloty ($6 million) 
hospital into being. 

The timetable calls for the admission of 
the first patient in the spring of 1964. 
Judging from Mr. Biernacki-Poray’s perform- 
ance so far, the prospects are good that the 
schedule will be met. 


ARCHITECT-HUMANITARIAN: WLADISLAW 
BIERNACKI-PORAY 

Almost the last thing Wladislaw Biernacki- 
Poray would have wanted was celebration 
as an international figure. A warm, home- 
loving man, he prefers to avoid the spotlight. 
“He would even like me to accept his 
awards,’ says his wife. 

But his devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity and his professional skills have 
brought attention to this modest Polish- 
born American architect. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray is the originator, de- 
signer, and construction overseer of one of 
the few US. institutions to penetrate the 
Communist world without arousing resent- 
ment: a children’s hospital and pediatric 
research center on which work has just 
started in Cracow, Poland. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray, who is 37 years old, 
is an active member of the New York chap- 
ter of the American Institute. of Architects. 
He has fared well as a designer of schools, 
hospitals, shopping centers, and other com- 
mercial and institutional buildings. 

It was on an April night in 1958 that he 
thought of building the hospital in Poland. 
With the family doctor, the Biernacki-Porays 
were at the bedside of their 3-year-old 
daughter, Christina, who was ill with a cold 
virus. 


September 6 


In this quiet period of thought and con- 
sideration, the father wondered aloud: “How 
would it be in Poland at a moment like 
this?” 

The reflection was followed a few days 
later by Mr. Biernacki-Poray’s decision to go 
to Washington with his proposal for the 
hospital project. He had hit upon a way to 
serve humanity and help the country of his 
birth in one stroke. 

| WARSAW APPROVES PROJECT 

Yesterday, the petite, dark-haired Mrs. 
Biernacki-Poray, also Polish-born, received 
a telegram from her husband telling her 
that he had signed an agreement with the 
Polish Government that the work would go 
forward. 

A short, compactly built man with dark 
hair, rosy cheeks, and shining eyes, Mr. Bier- 
nacki-Poray is a tennis player and horseman 
who has had to give up most of his outside 
activities to give more time to his profession 
and his family. 

It is a rare night, says his wife, Zofia, that 
he does not come home from his Montclair 
Office, join the family for dinner and a short 
period of relaxation, and then return to his 
office until as late as 2 a.m. 

His remaining leisure-time interests are 
cardplaying—bridge, poker, and almost 
everything else—and music. But it is the 
consensus of wife and friends alike that the 
center of his life is his children and his 
home. 

“He has very little time these days for 


anything but work and the children, whom 


he spoils terribly,” Mrs. Biernacki-Poray 
said. 

In addition to Christina, now 6, they have 
a 4-year-old daughter, Teresa, and a ‘2-year- 
old boy, Marek. 

Mr. Biernacki-Poray was born in Lwow, in 
southern Poland, on June 9, 1924. He was 
brought to the United States by his parents 
when he was a small child. They returned 
to Poland for a visit shortly before World 
War II. 

JOINED POLISH ARMY 


When the Germans invaded Poland in 


1939, Mr. Biernacki-Poray, then 15, joined the 


Polish Army. Later a member of Polish 
Army units abroad, he fought in the Middle 
East and was wounded at Monte Cassino, 
Italy. Both of his parents were killed dur- 
ing the war and he now has no close relatives 
in Poland. 

After the war, he began his architectural 
studies in Rome and then went to the 
School of Architecture at the University of 
London. It was there that he met his wife, 
who was studying economics and commerce 
at the London School of Economics. 

He worked at his profession in Britain 
from 1950 to 1952, when he returned to the 
United States. Mr. Biernacki-Poray is li- 
censed also to practice in Britain and Canada. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Members who quietly and without fan- 
fare goes about his business and con- 
tributes materially to the progress of 
legislation is the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable Eucrense J. KEOGH. 
Whenever he is called on to preside as 
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chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, or whenever he takes the floor to 
present an argument, he does so with 
dignity and persuasiveness. His influ- 
ence as a senior Member is widespread, 
and his leadership in the Ways and 
Means Committee is well known. He is 
one of the best loved Members of 
Congress. 

It is a privilege to join with other 
Members of Congress in paying tribute 
to Congressman KerocH, in recognition 
of his outstanding qualities as a leader 


of the world’s greatest legislative body. 


President McKinley Fatally Wounded 
60 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this is a sad 
a significant anniversary in our his- 
ry. 
Sixty years ago, on September 6, 1901, 


President William McKinley was fatally 


wounded while attending the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, at Buffalo, N.Y. 
Interest in the martyred President is 
very much alive in his hometown and 
mine, Canton, Ohio, and I have just re- 


ceived a very moving account of the 


assassination from George R. Bechtel, of 
Canton, an admirer of the late President 
and collector of McKinleyana. The re- 
pository of Canton also has taken note of 
this anniversary. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 

- (Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TiTLe 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
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ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—Tnhe Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 7144-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 64%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for l day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of thé Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

—— addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 


fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 


Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own | 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 


designate and distinctly mark the lead item 


among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, nor to REcoRDs 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 3 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost - 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 


suitable reference thereto at the pooper place 
in the 
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